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To  the  Memory  of 

PARDON  T1LLINGHAST 

1622  -  1717/18 

And  of  my  other  Forebears  who  knew  and  loved 
old  Benefit  Street 
and  held  Property  there, 
from  the  Days  of  its  full  Glory 
back  to  the  Time  when,  as  a  Ledge-path, 
it  ran  the  Length  of  the  Cliff 
in  the  Days  of 


ROGER  WILLIAMS 


FOREWORD 


From  the  long  years  spent  on  Benefit  Street  during  my  child¬ 
hood,  I  know  well  that  one  might  live  there  and  love  it,  and 
ramble  its  length  at  will,  yet  every  once  in  a  while  one  climbed 
up  or  down  the  hills  to  reach  some  nearby  place. 

So,  in  this  account  of  the  Benefit  Street  of  long  ago,  I  expect 
we  also  shall  stroll  back  and  forth  in  retrospect,  seeing  its 
people,  entering  some  of  its  homes,  loitering  for  a  glimpse  of 
its  fragrant  gardens — and  yet,  every  little  while,  we  too  may 
climb  up  the  hills  or  down,  and  roam  somewhere  else. 

For  Benefit  Street  is  a  ledge  running  the  length  of  the  cliff 
that  originally  flanked  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Great  Salt  River, 
on  the  mile  and  a  half  stretch  before  it  reached  the  headwaters 
of  Narragansett  Bay.  Although  the  cliff  is  still  there,  the  river 
has  all  but  disappeared. 

Part  of  it  has  been  converted  into  made-land  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  business  blocks  of  downtown  Providence.  Part  of 
it  now  runs  sluggishly  beneath  the  Great  Bridge  and  is  visible 
only  in  two  narrow,  canal-like  openings.  For  the  bridge,  really 
a  series  of  bridges,  is  in  its  breadth  equal  to  four  or  five  city 
blocks. 

But  at  the  time  when  Providence  was  settled,  in  1636,  and 
for  many  decades  following,  the  river  flowed  along  the  gravel 
beach  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  its  channel  so  deep  that,  during  the 
maritime  days  of  old  Providence,  clipper-ships  from  the  seven 
seas  were  moored  to  wharves  along  its  banks. 

Roger  Williams  and  his  associates  had  built  their  homes 
near  a  spring  at  the  northern  base  of  the  cliff.  As  the  colony 
grew,  the  settlement  had  spread  south  along  the  river  bank,  and 


to  each  settler  had  been  allotted  a  strip  of  land ,  or  plantation, 
extending  up  over  the  ' Whatcheer  uplands'  and  beyond.  With 
remarkable  energy,  the  colonists  had  cleared  away  enough  of 
the  primeval  forest  to  allow  for  the  planting  of  orchards  up  to 
the  crest  of  the  hill.  And  beside  the  ledge-path,  which  ran  mid¬ 
way  the  length  of  the  cliff,  each  family  had  a  burying- ground 
on  its  own  home  lot. 

Two  Indian  trails  ran  over  the  hill,  one  at  the  north  and  one 
at  the  south.  Midway  between  the  two,  the  colonists  cut  little 
Rosemary  Lane,  the  present  College  Street.  And  here  in  1723, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  County  Court  House,  they  erected  the 
First  Congregational  Church. 

Apparently  agitation  soon  began  for  the  cutting  of  a  proper 
roadway  along  the  ledge.  But  the  presence  of  so  many  grave¬ 
yards  proved  an  obstacle  and  three  decades  passed  before  the 
bodies  were  transferred  to  North  Burial  Ground.  Finally,  in 
1756  -  58,  the  street  was  cut  for  the  “ common  benefit"  of  all, 
and  in  1784  it  was  re-surveyed. 

Three  at  least  of  its  old  burial  grounds  remained  untouched. 
Roger  Williams  and  his  family  had  been  buried  far  enough  up 
the  hillside  to  be  undisturbed,  and  the  site  of  the  original  burial 
lot  remains  today,  on  Dorr's  Hill  or  Bowen  Street,  in  an  old 
orchard  just  above  the  coach-house  on  the  Dorr  estate.  The 
Waterman  lot,  near  the  corner  of  Benefit  and  Waterman 
Streets,  survived  into  the  nineteenth  century;  and  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Library  Company,  I  believe,  was  once  offered  the  land 
providing  it  would  build  on  the  surface,  without  disturbing  the 
graves  beneath.  The  Pardon  Tillinghast  burial  ground,  oppo¬ 
site  the  end  of  Arnold  Street,  is  the  only  one  that  remains  in¬ 
tact,  the  graveyard  directly  upon  the  street,  but  just  beyond  the 
surveyor's  line. 

For  fifty  years,  at  least,  all  the  carpenters  in  town  must 


have  worked  on  Benefit  Street.  Building  began  directly  the 
street  was  cut.  Many  houses  still  stand  that  date  from  the 
early  time,  and  the  majority  were  built  close  to  the  street,  with 
a  garden  at  the  rear,  sloping  with  the  cliff. 

In  1762  the  stately  Colony  House,  or  Court  House,  was 
erected,  destined  after  the  Revolution  to  serve  as  State  House 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  and  still  used  as  a  court  house 
today.  The  Golden  Ball  Inn,  or  Daggett's  Inn,  was  built  across 
from  the  Colony  House.  From  1770,  until  its  own  first  building 
was  erected  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  Rhode  Island  College  —  as 
Brown  University  was  then  called  —  had  its  headquarters  in 
the  Brick  School-house  a  few  doors  down  the  hill  on  Meeting 
Street.  Meantime,  across  the  road  had  been  built  Shakespear's 
Head,  destined  to  house  not  only  John  Carter's  printing  shop, 
but  a  bookshop  and,  for  a  time,  the  colonial  post-office. 

In  1775 ,  a  great  bell  arrived  from  England  for  the  First 
Baptist  Meeting-house  which,  so  it  turned  out,  was  dedicated 
between  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill.  One  can 
imagine  with  what  interest  and  excitement  the  neighbors  had 
watched  as  the  church  took  form,  and  particularly  when  each 
section  of  the  beautiful  steeple  was  telescoped  from  within  and 
slowly  hoisted  into  place.  The  church  was  built,  it  seems,  by 
ship's  carpenters  from  Boston,  who  had  become  unemployed 
when  the  British  closed  that  port.  Fortunately,  the  delicate 
spire  was  braced  as  stoutly  as  the  prow  of  a  seafaring  ship,  for 
that  was  the  way  they  knew  how  to  build.  To  date  it  has  safely 
withstood  both  gales  and  hurricanes. 

As  Benefit  Street  grew  toward  the  south,  the  elegant  John 
Brown  house  was  built  in  1786,  with  its  expansive  garden,  and 
in  a  few  years  the  sumptuous  Clark  and  Nightingale  houses, 
all  three  in  a  row  and  each  occupying  a  block  on  Benefit  Street. 
Soon  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Sullivan  Dorr  mansion 


was  erected  on  Benefit  Street  North ;  and  the  present  stone 
church,  beside  the  churchyard  under  the  hill,  took  the  place  of 
St.  John  s  —  as  the  former  Kings  Church  was  called.  To  the 
same  period  and  designed  by  the  same  architect,  John  Holden 
Greene,  belong  the  Beckwith  house,  now  the  Handicraft  Club  at 
the  corner  of  College-hill,  and  the  new  church  of  the  First  Con¬ 
gregational  Society,  at  the  corner  of  Benevolent  Street. 

To  these  were  added  smaller  houses  all  along  the  elm-decked 
street.  But  each  had  its  garden,  great  or  small,  and  often  a 
coach-house  and  barn.  The  distinction  between  north  and  south 
was  said  to  be  that  Benefit  Street  North  had  its  coachmen,  while 
Benefit  Street  South  had  coachmen-and-footmen. 

Thus,  through  the  years,  there  came  into  being  a  street  of 
great  beauty  and  fashion  which,  for  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  was  not  only  the  social  center  of  the  town,  but  also 
the  governmental,  the  intellectual,  the  musical,  and  the  art  cen¬ 
ter  of  old  Providence. 
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TITLE  PAGE  VIGNETTE 


The  vignette  on  the  title  page  shows  the  first  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  erected  in  1840  at  the  corner  of  Benefit  and 
Transit  Streets.  When  part  of  the  parish  moved  to  a 
larger  church  in  1862,  the  remainder  continued  to  wor¬ 
ship  here  under  the  parish-name  of  Church  of  the 
Saviour.  In  1932,  the  building  was  sold  to  The  Players 
and  converted  into  the  Barker  Playhouse. 

Beyond  it  is  the  Pardon  Tillinghast  graveyard  which 
dates  from  1718,  or  earlier.  Pardon  Tillinghast  came  to 
Providence  three  hundred  years  ago  and  for  a  time  lived 
near  the  Roger  Williams  spring.  Moving  to  the  southern 
section  of  the  town,  he  acquired  a  considerable  tract  of 
land  and,  about  1680,  built  the  first  of  the  long-wharves 
and  warehouses  that  presently  lined  the  waterfront  — 
thus  beginning  the  period  of  commercial  enterprise.  At 
his  own  expense  he  built  the  original  Baptist  church, 
a  simple  little  affair,  which  was  used  from  1700  to  1726. 

The  graveyard,  in  which  he  and  about  thirty  of  his 
family  and  descendants  are  buried,  is  the  only  one 
among  the  original  burial  places  on  Benefit  Street,  that 
remains  intact  today.  The  Tillinghast  monument  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  title-page  vignette. 

TAIL-PIECE 

The  tail-piece  shows  Slater  mansion,  which  overlooks 
the  church-yard  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John,  and  com¬ 
mands  a  view  of  the  State  House  and  St.  Patrick's 
Church,  across  the  valley. 

The  house  —  occupied  in  1836,  or  earlier,  by  Mr. 
John  Slater,  the  son  of  Samuel  Slater,  the  founder  of  the 
American  cotton  industry  —  was  inherited  by  the  lat¬ 
ter's  grandson,  Mr.  Horatio  N.  Slater,  and  given  in 
1900  by  his  heirs  to  the  Women's  College  in  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity.  Under  the  name  of  Slater  Homestead,  it  was 
used  by  the  College  as  a  dormitory  until  acquired  by  the 
Episcopal  Church.  It  is  now  called  Edwards  House, 
and  used  as  a  home  for  retired  clergymen. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


A  PANORAMA  OF  BENEFIT  STREET 


N.B. — Beginning  with  the  vignette  on  the  title-page,  the  illustrations  have 
been  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  the  residences  and  buildings  appear 
as  one  proceeds  along  Benefit  Street  from  the  head  of  the  Bay.  Twelve  of 
the  vignettes  and  the  two  maps  have  been  drawn  by  Miss  Stillwell  espec¬ 
ially  for  this  book.  Four  cuts  are  repeated  from  her  brochure,  “ While 
Benefit  Street  was  young" ,  so  that  they  may  be  included  in  the  present 
panorama  of  the  street. 


St.  Stephen’s  Church  [now  Barker  Playhouse]  . 
Hoppin  Villa  . 

Nightingale-Brown  house  .... 
John  Brown  house 

[now  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society] 
Ives-Gammell  house  [a  reconstruction]  . 

First  Congregational  Church  (Unitarian) 

Hope  Club  [as  seen  from  Benefit  Street]  . 
Stephen  Hopkins  house  .... 

The  Providence  Athenaeum 

First  Baptist  Meeting-house 

The  Arsenal  ...... 

The  Colony  House  [the  State  House  until  1901  ] 
Dorr  mansion  ..... 

Four  houses  near  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John 

The  Sarah  Helen  Whitman  house 
[now  St.  Dunstan’s  School] 

Slater  mansion,  and  the  new  State  House 
Map  of  Benefit  Street  South 
Map  of  Benefit  Street  North 


On  title-page 
Frontispiece 
Facing  page  24 

“  34 

“  42 

“  52 

“  60 
“  70 

“  78 

“  88 
“  96 

“  106 
“  114 

“  124 

“  132 

Tail-piece 
Front  end  leaves 
Back  end  leaves 


( The  maps  are  freehand  drawings  intended  merely  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  general  lay  of  the  land) 


The  Hoppin  villa  at  the  corner  of  John  Street  was 
erected  about  1853  by  Thomas  F.  Hoppin,  on  the  site  of 
the  Clark-J enkins  house  —  the  home  of  Mrs.  Hoppin  s 
mother  —  which  had  burned  in  1849.  The  original 
house  was  built  about  1791  by  Mr.  John  Innis  Clark, 
and  it  was  similar  in  design  to  the  house  built  by  his 
partner,  Mr.  Joseph  Nightingale,  on  the  next  block  at 
the  north. 

Because  of  the  gaiety  and  brilliance  of  the  Hoppin  s 
entertaining,  the  villa  was  locally  called  the  'House  of 
the  Thousand  Candles'.  The  coach-house  and  stable  oc¬ 
cupy  a  considerable  area  at  the  rear. 


The  Pageant  of  Benefit  Street 
down  through  the  years 


Dawn  came  slowly  on  Benefit  Street.  The  hill  stretch¬ 
ing  to  the  east  cut  off  the  early  light.  But  faithful  old 
Noah,  ringing  the  sunrise  bell  at  the  First  Baptist  Meeting¬ 
house,  told  us  day  had  come. 

As  the  gray  light  sifted  through  the  elms,  there  came  the 
excited  twitter  of  many  birds,  the  long,  cool  call  of  English 
robins.  Far  across  the  valley  sounded  the  silver  notes  of 
the  angelus.  And  the  sun,  rising  from  behind  the  cliff,  lit  up 
distant  window  panes  in  squares  of  rose  and  gold. 

Down  the  street  came  the  slow  clop-clop  of  horses’  feet, 
and  the  quick  running  steps  of  boys  delivering  milk.  There 
was  the  gurgling  sound  of  milk  poured  from  large  cans  into 
smaller  ones.  Then  one  heard  the  swish  of  a  broom,  the 
swish  of  many  brooms  as  sidewalks  and  gutters  were  made 
immaculately  clean. 

At  breakfast,  little  waves  of  heat  rose  from  my  oatmeal 
bowl  and  disappeared,  one  by  one,  as  I  poured  the  cream 
upon  it.  On  blue  Canton  platters  were  strips  of  bacon  and 
scrambled  eggs,  and  the  spicy  smell  of  bacon  mingled  with 
the  fragrance  from  the  coffee  which  the  grown-ups  drank. 
Popovers  were  passed  —  crisp,  bronze  bubbles,  each  one 
hot  and  hollow,  and  so  smooth  inside  that  the  butter 
melted  and  almost  slipped  away,  unless  one  acted  quickly. 

Yesterday  there  had  been  poached  eggs  and  muffins  made 
of  graham  flour.  But  always  there  was  bacon  —  the  Presi- 


dential  breakfast,  Father  said.  Thousands  of  families  always 
had  it.  Just  to  think  of  that  made  one  feel  friendly  and  se¬ 
cure.  Thousands  of  people  throughout  the  Union,  scores  of 
people  on  Benefit  Street  eating  the  same  thing  for  break¬ 
fast  day  after  day,  a  tribal  feast  with  which  the  day  began. 

Then  from  the  street  came  an  ominous  rumble.  The 
sturdy,  old  house  trembled  a  bit;  the  cover  on  the  sugar 
bowl  made  a  clinking  sound.  No  one  noticed.  It  happened 
every  day.  And  mingled  with  the  rumble  was  the  sound  of 
heavy  hoofs,  set  down  in  slow  and  measured  tread.  The 
Canadian  grays  were  passing,  great  broad-flanked  horses 
with  braided  tails,  that  once  each  morning  plodded  the 
length  of  the  street,  carrying  freight  from  a  factory  on 
upper  North  Main,  to  the  wharves  at  the  far  end  of  Benefit. 

The  heavy  horses  passed.  The  rumble  died  away.  Then 
from  Hogg’s  greenhouse  the  gardeners  came  trudging  up 
the  street,  pushing  lawnmowers  that  chirped  in  a  merry 
song,  or  wheelbarrows  that  squeaked  beneath  a  load  of 
tools.  Soon  they  too  passed  and  were  heard  no  more.  For  a 
time  the  street  was  alone,  fresh  and  clean  in  the  morning 
light,  smiling  beneath  its  tunnel  of  trees. 

Soon  after  nine  o’clock,  doors  began  to  open  and  shut. 
Leisurely  down  the  steps,  the  length  of  the  street,  there 
came  the  men.  From  north  and  south  they  sauntered  down¬ 
town  to  their  offices,  greeting  friends  as  they  went  along, 
swinging  their  canes,  and  frequently  smoking  long,  Havana 
cigars.  They  wore  custom-made  suits  and  derby  hats,  or 
sometimes  a  soft,  gray  felt.  An  older  man,  perhaps,  would 
have  ordered  the  coachman  to  bring  the  stanhope  or  buggy 
around.  Leisurely  the  owner  would  climb  within  and,  with 
a  light  clink  of  horses’  hoofs,  the  buggy  would  glide  off 
down  the  street.  There  was  never  any  sense  of  haste. 


18 


For  a  time  silence  reigned  again.  The  street  was  deserted, 
save  for  the  housemaids  polishing  the  silver  doorplates  that 
adorned  each  home.  For  the  rest  of  the  day,  Benefit  Street 
belonged  to  the  ladies.  They  walked  briskly  downtown  on 
errands,  drove  away  in  runabouts  or  coupes,  or  perhaps 
dropped  in  on  one  another  for  eleven  o’clock  calls.  But 
always  there  were  long  periods  when  no  one  passed.  A  deep 
silence  broken  only  now  and  then  by  a  group  of  horseback 
riders,  a  carriage  driving  by,  or  the  brisk  clip-clip  of 
horses’  feet  as  delivery  wagons  brought  the  first  round  of 
orders  from  Calef’s  or  Jefferds’  markets. 

Occasionally,  however,  we  heard  the  cry  ‘Huckle  ber- 
rees,  huckle  ber-rees’,  and  an  Italian  peasant  woman  would 
swing  down  the  street,  wearing  a  white  bodice  and  a  full, 
black  skirt  with  a  gay  colored  apron.  On  her  head  would  be 
a  circular  roll  of  white  cotton  cloth,  on  which  the  tall  pail  of 
huckleberries  rested.  With  hands  on  hips  and  arms  akimbo, 
to  keep  her  in  perfect  balance,  she  would  swing  along  in  a 
rhythmic  stride,  like  the  Venetian  women.  And  on  Friday, 
there  was  always  the  hurdy-gurdy  man  playing  Rigoletto 
and  II  Trovatore  in  an  endless  round,  until  one  time,  wish¬ 
ing  variety,  we  asked  the  man  to  reverse  the  scores  and  play 
them  the  other  way  about. 

In  the  afternoons  the  ladies  often  made  formal  calls  or 
merely  left  cards,  walking  or,  more  often,  driving  in  their 
coupes  or  victorias  according  to  the  weather.  And  in  winter 
there  were  the  sleighs  lined  with  great  fur  rugs,  that  hung 
over  the  rear  seat  and  almost  touched  the  snow  —  the 
coachman,  or  coachmen-and-footmen,  wearing  bearskin 
capes  and  caps  pulled  down  over  their  ears.  Best  of  all  were 
the  merry  sleighbells  and  the  high-stepping  horses,  their 
nostrils  sucking  in  the  keen,  cold  air. 
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The  ladies  seemed  always  to  have  many  gowns.  Or  per¬ 
haps  it  was  merely  that  they  changed  them  often  —  several 
times,  in  fact,  each  day.  They  knew  just  what  should  and 
should  not  be  worn,  always.  If  one  were  in  the  thirties,  for 
instance,  or  possibly  in  the  forties,  one  might  wear  gray  or 
lavender  or  pongee,  if  something  light  were  desired;  but 
pink  or  yellow,  of  course,  would  not  be  the  thing.  And  red 
—  well ! 

For  driving  there  were  rich  furs  in  winter,  and  at  other 
seasons,  for  afternoon  wear,  soft  enveloping  wraps  of  moire 
silk  or  broadcloth  braided.  Hats  had  ostrich  tips  or  flowers, 
or  were  modelled  to  set  off  the  graceful  lines  of  an  aigrette, 
or  of  a  bird  of  paradise.  The  dresses  worn  beneath  the  wraps 
varied,  of  course,  according  to  occasion ;  but  invariably  they 
had  standing  collars,  long  sleeves  and  long  skirts,  and  often 
the  occupant  looked  little  less  than  upholstered. 

In  the  1890’s  the  ladies  had  worn  leg-of-mutton  sleeves 
and,  for  a  time,  full  bishop  sleeves;  in  the  1870’s  basques 
and  cascade  bustles.  Prior  to  that  they  wore  hoopskirts,  and 
in  the  1 820’s  the  short  waists  and  long,  slender  skirts  of  the 
Empire  period. 

In  recalling  her  impressions  of  St.  John’s  Church  and  its 
communicants,  Eliza  Page  Stillwell  (born  in  1802)  wrote  in 
her  journal,  “A  first  little  church  was  replaced  by  a  small, 
old-fashioned  church  edifice  of  shingle  wood.  In  this  unpre¬ 
tending  little  spot,  our  forefathers  worshipped,  including 
grandpa’s  great-aunt  Coates,  Samuel  Chace,  Esq.,  Billy 
Harding,  etc.,  and  after  a  while,  about  1810,  the  present 
noble  pile  arose,  the  fine  ivy-clad  church  with  steeple,  bell, 
and  organ.  In  this  church  at  the  foot  of  Church  Street  did 
Dr.  N.  B.  Crocker  officiate  until  disabled  and,  with  Mrs. 
Crocker,  cut  off  by  the  scythe  of  time.  In  this  dear,  old 
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church  did  our  honored  parents  regularly  gather  on  Sunday 
with  their  cherished  little  folks  to  worship,  and  with  all  the 
old  standbys,  the  Thompsons,  Hardings,  Allens,  Carlisles, 
Goddards,  Chaces,  Vintons,  Halseys,  Atwells,  Jones,  etc., 
to  listen  to  the  no  doubt  enjoyable  discourse  of  Rev.  Dr. 
White.  We  of  the  thoughtless  young  tribe  sat  with  our  eyes 
all  about  us,  admiring  Miss  Sophia  Sterry’s  beautiful  face; 
Miss  Louisa’s  drooping  white  feathers,  just  home  from 
Paris;  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Russell’s  white  satin, 
princesse  dress  and  the  gold  buckle  in  the  belt  behind.” 

There  were  others  beside  the  “lady  of  the  Hon.  Jonathan 
Russell”  who  were  worthy  of  admiring  glances.  Beautiful 
women,  it  seems,  were  to  be  seen  everywhere  on  Benefit 
Street  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Miss  Rebecca  Shel¬ 
don  walked  so  gracefully  among  all  the  beauties  of  her  day 
that  they  called  her  “the  noblest  Narragansett  pacer  of 
them  all,”  referring  to  the  thoroughbred  horses  which  even 
the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia  ranked  among  the  finest 
saddle-horses  of  the  world. 

As  the  young  ladies  of  Benefit  Street  rode,  on  their  high- 
stepping  horses,  they  wore  flowing  skirts  and  flowing  hats 
and  flowing  plumes.  And  of  course  they  chatted  gaily  with 
the  young  men  riding  at  their  sides.  One  can  see  them  in 
retrospect  cantering  merrily  down  the  quiet  street.  For 
Benefit  Street  was  the  Bellevue  Avenue  of  old  Providence, 
serene  beneath  its  towering  elms  and  lindens,  yet  ever 
sparkling  with  gaiety  and  life. 

Young  Governor  Sprague  must  have  been  a  striking  fig¬ 
ure  as  he  rode  to  his  office  on  his  snow-white  steed.  And  the 
story  is  that  one  day  as  he  came  from  the  State  House 
he  rode  down  Benefit,  turned  at  Meeting  Street,  and  rode 
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his  mount  straight  up  the  steep  steps  and  over  the  hill. 

The  matrons,  as  they  drove  about,  sat  in  their  carriages 
with  ease  and  grace.  But  in  the  afternoon  the  gentlemen 
and  young  people  often  preferred  to  walk.  Mr.  Thomas 
Hoppin  when  he  came  forth  from  his  villa,  at  the  corner  of 
Benefit  and  John,  was  elegant  to  a  degree.  His  clothes  fitted 
exquisitely.  He  wore  a  tall  beaver  hat.  In  his  left  eye  was  a 
monocle.  He  carried  a  cane  and  one  glove,  and  a  greyhound 
walked  by  his  side. 

When  Mrs.  Tully  D.  Bowen,  a  particularly  dainty  little 
person,  walked  to  church  on  Sunday  morning,  her  small 
twin  daughters,  dressed  alike,  clung  to  either  arm,  and  the 
three  moved  forward  like  a  statuette.  Friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  passed,  as  some  went  north  and  some  went  south,  but 
always  they  bowed  formally  and  passed  on,  sedately  and 
serenely,  while  north  and  south  the  church  bells  rang. 

As  carriages  and  pedestrians  passed  College-hill  and  the 
other  cross-streets,  the  passersby  looked  down  upon  the 
masts  of  brigs  and  sloops  moored  to  wharves  along  the 
river  front,  and  upon  clipper-ships  in  port  after  sailing  half 
around  the  world.  As  they  drove  beneath  the  long  canopy 
of  elms  which,  until  recent  hurricanes,  always  overhung  the 
street,  the  ladies  breathed  the  fragrance  of  gardens  half 
hidden  by  the  close-built  houses.  But  at  intervals  there 
were  gardens  that  came  close  to  the  street. 

If  the  ladies  drove  to  the  south,  they  passed  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  Church,  originally  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
with  its  rich-toned  bell  that  Paul  Revere  had  cast.  Coming 
to  the  Ives-Gammell  house,  set  close  against  the  corner  of 
Charles  Field  Street,  the  coachmen  slowed  down  the  horses 
as  they  passed  the  broad,  parklike  garden  surrounding  the 
John  Brown  house,  sun-flecked  beneath  its  elms.  And  they 
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continued  slowly  past  the  Nightingale-Brown  house,  with 
its  mass  of  flowering  shrubs  overhanging  its  garden  wall. 
Behind  its  coach-houses  rose  the  massive  walls  of  the  Car¬ 
rington  estate,  making  a  picture  much  the  same  as  it  is 
today. 

In  the  block  to  the  south,  in  the  early  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century  stood  the  Clark-Jenkins  house,  set 
airily  in  a  spacious  lawn,  with  a  rounded  arbor  leading  from 
the  side  entrance  to  the  gate ;  at  the  back,  fruit  trees  blended 
into  the  garden  of  the  Arnold-Green  house,  above  it  on  the 
east.  And  in  those  early  days,  diagonally  across  Benefit 
Street,  one  looked  over  Daniel  Stillwell’s  smaller  garden  to 
the  deep  terraces  that  led  down  to  the  mansion  of  Nicholas 
Power  (V),  at  the  base  of  the  hill. 

The  Power  garden,  so  Rebecca  Power  Tillinghast  wrote 
in  her  journal,  “was  a  famous  affair  covering  a  whole 
square,  divided  by  terraces  tastefully  planted  and  bordered 
on  every  side  by  flowers  and  fruit.  When  the  vintage  of  cur¬ 
rants  came,  they  were  brought  in  by  tubs-full  and  pressed 
and  pounded  and  drained  into  barrels  for  winter  use,  a  gay 
time  enjoyed  by  the  whole  household.”  There  was  a  small 
garden  within  the  large  one  ”...  the  quaint  old  dining-room 
opening  by  a  fantastic  glass  door  upon  a  little  lawn  shaded 
by  mulberry  and  cherry  trees ;  a  white  building  where  [were] 
our  bath-room  and  play-room,  terminated  the  enclosure  on 
the  south  ...” 

If  the  ladies  of  Benefit  Street  chose  to  drive  north,  a 
whole  series  of  gardens  began,  in  the  latter  decades  of  the 
century,  with  that  at  the  Drowne-Seagrave  house.  On  its 
upper  terrace  stood  a  great  butternut  tree.  On  the  lower 
terraces  were  fruit  trees  and  currants.  In  the  foreground,  a 
square  bed  of  roses  gave  an  accent  of  color  to  the  smoothly 
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rolled  lawn.  The  garden  walls  were  massed  with  shrubs  — 
syringas,  althea,spirea,  bridal  wreath,  and  flowering  almond. 
Toward  the  rear  of  the  lawn  stood  a  small  circular  building, 
the  observatory  belonging  to  Mr.  Frank  E.  Seagrave,  the 
astronomer  —  its  base  hidden  by  flowering  shrubs. 

Across  the  lane  to  the  north  of  the  observatory,  and  just 
as  it  looks  today,  stood  the  Dorr  mansion  with  its  quaint 
courtyard  at  the  rear  and,  above  it  on  the  hill,  the  old  or¬ 
chard  which  had  been  in  continuous  growth  since  it  was 
planted  by  Roger  Williams.  And  toward  the  north,  where 
the  cliff  above  Benefit  Street  reaches  its  highest  point  — 
back  of  the  Weeden-Steere  house,  the  Owens’,  the  Evans’, 
and  Judge  Durfee’s  —  the  gardens  rose  in  tiers  of  eight  or 
ten  broad  terraces,  behind  the  houses  set  close  to  the  street ; 
and  behind  the  rose  garden  at  the  Church-Butler  house  and 
the  gardener’s  house  at  the  rear,  the  hillside  dotted  with 
daisies  and  buttercups  soared  on  above,  to  the  top  of  the 
cliff. 

Back  and  forth  on  Benefit  Street,  the  promenade  swept 
in  its  formal  grace,  turning  at  the  head  of  Constitution-hill 
at  the  north,  and  returning  to  Fox  Point  and,  in  the  early 
days,  to  the  fine  beach  at  the  head  of  the  Bay. 

From  Fox  Point  to  India  Point,  at  a  right  angle  to  Benefit 
Street,  there  originally  stretched  a  long,  sandy  beach 
broken  only  by  a  group  of  rocks  jutting  out  into  Narragan- 
sett  Bay.  Back  of  the  beach,  the  high  bluff  was  massed  with 
laurel,  and  along  the  crest  a  roadway  led  to  the  Brown  and 
Francis  wharves  and  storehouses  at  India  Point.  Back  from 
the  road,  midway  between  the  two  Points,  stood  the  Mason 
house,  the  site  in  the  mid-century  of  the  handsome  Tock- 
wotton  Hotel.  Here  people  from  Benefit  Street  and  else¬ 
where  used  to  repair  for  the  summer.  The  Boston  trains 
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The  Nightingale-Brown  house,  built  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Nightingale  in  1791,  was  bought  from  his  heirs  by 
Mr.  Nicholas  Brown  (II)  on  August  8,  1814.  The  ell 
at  the  rear  of  the  house,  at  the  northeast  corner,  was 
added  in  1862  by  his  son,  Mr.  John  Carter  Brown,  in 
order  to  accommodate  his  world-famous  collection  of 
Americana. 

The  house  is  now  occupied  by  the  latter's  grandson, 
Mr.  John  Nicholas  Brown  and  his  family.  Its  high  re¬ 
taining  wall  at  the  rear  adjoins  the  Edward  Carrington 
estate  on  Williams  Street. 


drew  into  a  station  across  the  way,  bringing  travellers  and 
a  welcome  element  of  excitement,  and  from  this  delightfully 
cool  spot,  the  men  of  the  family  drove  downtown  with  ease. 

Before  the  days  of  the  hotel  and  station,  an  ‘observatory’, 
as  it  was  called,  stood  nearly  opposite  the  end  of  Benefit 
Street.  This  was  an  amusement  pavilion,  a  small  circular 
building,  three  stories  high,  commanding  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  Bay  from  its  upper  galleries,  and  with  its  lower  rooms 
given  over  to  bowling  and  ten-pin  alleys. 

In  later  years,  in  a  great  storm,  a  whale’s  body  was 
washed  up  on  the  beach.  All  Benefit  Street  arose  and  drove 
down  to  view  the  monster.  In  the  traffic  confusion,  Mrs. 
Horatio  Slater’s  horses  became  frightened  and,  in  trying  to 
prevent  her  mother  from  being  thrown  from  the  carriage, 
she  injured  her  arm  and  presently  died  from  blood  poison¬ 
ing.  It  was  because  of  this  tragedy,  that  Slater  mansion  was 
for  many  years  called  a  haunted  house,  as  it  stood  bleak  and 
deserted  on  its  terrace  above  St.  John’s  churchyard. 

Always,  among  the  victorias  and  coupes,  the  phaetons 
and  dogcarts  and  four-in-hands,  there  was  some  striking 
conveyance  that  commanded  the  attention  of  its  day.  In 
early  times  there  was  Mr.  John  Brown’s  coach,  tall  and  im¬ 
pressive  yet  graceful  as  a  fairy  coach,  and  painted  in  robin’s 
egg  blue  with  goldleaf  edging  the  doors  and  window  frames 
—  a  chariot  of  such  fragile  beauty  that,  after  its  purchase  it 
had  been  driven  all  the  way  from  Philadelphia  to  avoid 
possible  injury  in  transporting  it  by  sea.  In  later  times,  one 
saw  Mr.  Roscoe  Washburn’s  tandem ;  Mr.  Robert  Shepard’s 
coach;  occasionally  Col.  Amasa  Sprague’s  coach  and  team 
of  six  matched  gray  stallions,  arrayed  in  decorative  harness ; 
the  Duncan  span  with  young  David  Duncan  always  at  the 
whip;  and,  before  his  time,  his  father’s  English  side-surrey, 
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which  one  entered  at  the  rear,  when  the  footman  turned 
down  the  steps  and  held  the  half-open  door.  Although  the 
Duncan  estate  was  on  Smith-hill,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
State  House  annex,  it  was  only  around  the  corner,  it 
seemed,  from  the  promenade.  In  fact,  it  was  hardly  a  five- 
minute  drive,  down  Smith  Street  to  the  foot  of  Constitu¬ 
tion-hill,  and  thence  up  to  Benefit  Street  and  its  gaiety. 

There  is  the  story  of  a  matron  of  Benefit  Street  who,  as  a 
debutante,  had  said  that  she  would  marry  only  someone 
among  her  many  suitors,  who  could  afford  to  give  her  a 
coach.  The  coach  was  promised  and  produced.  The  wedding 
bells  rang.  But,  to  her  surprise,  when  she  went  to  her  coach¬ 
house,  she  found  no  horses.  They,  it  seems,  had  not  been 
stipulated.  For  a  time  the  young  bride  took  her  embroidery 
out  to  her  coach,  and  as  she  sewed  she  meditated.  Then  one 
day  happy  inspiration  came.  She  arose  and  sent  word  to 
Copeland’s  Stable  that  she  wished  to  have  a  span  of  horses 
and  a  driver  in  livery  sent  to  her  coach-house  each  day  at 
three.  Thereafter  she  rode  in  style,  bowing  to  neighbors 
and  friends. 

Benefit  Street  for  years  not  only  had  its  daily  round  of 
fine  driving,  but  it  was  the  focal  point  for  almost  all  of  the 
processions  in  town.  Some  of  these  came  up  College-hill 
from  Market  Square,  but  the  majority  preferred  to  come  up 
by  the  easier  grade  of  either  Wickenden  Street  at  the  south, 
or  Constitution-hill  at  the  north. 

Thus  the  processions  passed  not  only  the  fine  houses  on 
Benefit  Street  where  many  of  the  state  and  town  officials 
lived,  but  also  the  old  State  House;  the  Golden  Ball  Inn, 
diagonally  across  the  way;  and  after  1840  the  Arsenal  near 
the  corner  of  Meeting  Street.  Military  processions  fre- 
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quently  formed  on  the  Parade  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
State  House  grounds.  And  distinguished  visitors  frequently 
were  met  at  the  packets  at  the  south  end  of  the  street,  or  at 
country  taverns  and  escorted  across  town,  and  so  to  the 
Golden  Ball  Inn. 

In  1790,  when  Washington  paid  his  last  visit,  there  was 
a  great  jubilee.  Rhode  Island  had  at  long  last  ratified  the 
Constitution  and  like  the  prodigal  son  must  be  properly 
welcomed  into  the  family  circle.  So  Washington  came,  and 
brought  with  him  Thomas  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State, 
Judge  Blair  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Governor  Clinton  of 
New  York,  and  several  members  of  Congress. 

The  other  states  had  ratified  the  Constitution,  but  Rhode 
Island  had  stood  alone  fearing  possible  encroachments  from 
a  centralized  government,  a  tiny  nation  in  herself.  She  had 
had  no  treaties  with  other  nations,  no  protection  for  her 
trade  or  commerce,  and  Custom  House  officers  at  her 
boundaries  had  demanded  duty.  Conditions  had  been  diffi¬ 
cult.  People  had  begun  “to  move  from  Rhode  Island  into 
the  United  States.”  But  that  time  had  passed.  Rhode 
Island  had  joined  the  Union  and,  when  it  became  known 
that  President  Washington  was  coming,  elaborate  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  for  his  reception.  There  were  even  hand¬ 
bills  printed,  indicating  the  order  in  the  line  of  march. 

Bells  rang  and  cannon  were  fired  when  the  packet  arrived 
with  the  Presidential  party,  and  a  salute  was  fired  when 
Washington,  escorted  by  “troops  and  music”,  reached  the 
Golden  Ball  Inn.  From  its  high  veranda  he  reviewed  the 
long,  formal  procession  of  government  officials,  Revolution¬ 
ary  veterans,  military  companies,  the  Association  of  Me¬ 
chanics  and  Manufacturers,  and  numerous  townspeople. 

Although  Washington,  then  an  old  man,  seldom  went  out 
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at  night,  he  broke  his  custom  that  evening  and  strolled 
about  with  Jefferson.  The  State  House  was  officially  illumi¬ 
nated  in  his  honor  and  also  the  ‘College  Edifice’  on  the  hill. 
The  following  morning  he  again  went  out  to  see  the  town. 
Mr.  John  Brown’s  coach  is  said  to  have  been  put  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  though  just  how  he  managed  to  get  his  towering  form 
into  it  is  a  mystery.  Also,  it  is  a  mystery  how  Mr.  Brown 
managed  to  use  it  himself,  for  he  also  was  a  man  of  power¬ 
ful  physique.  The  only  thing  certain  is  that  they  did  not 
ride  in  it  together.  That  would  have  been  impossible. 

At  any  rate,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  onlooking  residents 
of  Benefit  Street,  Washington  spent  the  morning  walking 
or  riding,  drinking  wine  and  punch  at  the  hospitable  home 
of  John  Innis  Clark  at  the  southeast  corner  of  John,  at  the 
John  Brown  house  at  the  corner  of  Power,  and  at  Governor 
Arthur  Fenner’s,  midway  between  Waterman  Street  and 
College-hill. 

There  was  a  great  dinner  at  the  State  House  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Two  hundred  persons  attended.  Thirteen  toasts  were 
given,  with  a  salute  of  cannon  after  each,  and  the  populace 
stood  without  and  cheered.  It  was  a  day  that  for  generations 
Providence  did  not  forget. 

When  war  was  declared  in  1812,  the  news  was  received  as 
a  national  calamity.  Bells  tolled.  Flags  hung  at  half  mast. 
There  was  dissention  among  the  people ;  but  two  years  later, 
when  invasion  by  the  British  seemed  imminent,  differences 
of  opinion  were  forgotten.  Men  of  all  ranks  and  classes  went 
to  work  with  a  will,  throwing  up  breastworks  at  Fox  Point 
and  elsewhere.  The  young  men  sang  as  they  marched  down 
Benefit  Street.  They  sang  as  they  dug  with  pickaxe  and 
shovel.  They  took  time  out  to  dive  into  the  cool  waters  of 
the  Bay.  They  picked  bunches  of  laurel,  with  which  Fox 
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Point  was  covered.  They  put  sprigs  of  it  on  their  caps  and 
epaulettes.  At  night  they  tied  it  on  to  the  shovels,  as  they 
slung  them  over  their  shoulders,  and  they  came  marching 
back  singing  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy.  When  peace  came, 
there  was  a  general  illumination  but  no  parade.  It  was  mid¬ 
winter  and  bitter  cold,  so  the  residents,  well  wrapped  up, 
went  from  house  to  house,  rejoicing  with  their  neighbors 
and  celebrating  the  good  news  in  groups  together. 

In  1824,  when  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  came,  he  was 
met  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town  by  the  First  Light  Infantry 
and  escorted  with  much  pomp  and  circumstance  to  the 
State  House.  A  double  row  of  young  girls  in  white  dresses 
lined  the  Parade,  dropping  roses  in  his  path.  A  grand  dinner 
followed.  And,  either  on  that  occasion  or  some  other,  there 
was  a  ball  in  his  honor,  for  the  memory  of  it  is  still  a  tradi¬ 
tion  in  old  Providence. 

In  fact,  I  once  wore  to  a  fancy-dress  party  the  gown  which 
an  ancestress  of  mine  had  worn  when  she  danced  with 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  It  was  of  sheerest,  ivory-colored 
mull.  The  waist-line  was  high,  close  under  the  arms.  The 
skirt,  which  hung  in  soft  folds  to  the  floor,  had  a  deep 
flounce  embroidered  in  laid-work.  The  waist  was  embroid¬ 
ered  in  small,  laid-work  squares  placed  like  polka  dots.  Its 
square  neck  was  edged  with  thread  lace,  as  also  were  the 
ruffles  on  the  tiny  cap-sleeves;  and,  joining  the  skirt  and 
waist,  was  a  sash  of  soft,  lavender  satin  with  a  large, 
squash  bow  at  the  back,  just  between  the  shoulder  blades. 

During  the  Civil  War,  when  troops  marched  to  the 
wharves  to  embark  for  the  South,  some  went  from  Exchange 
Place  through  South  Main  Street ;  some  marched  the  length 
of  Benefit  Street  and  so  to  the  wharves.  The  women  of 
Benefit  Street,  in  either  case,  true  to  Victorian  standards, 
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when  they  went  to  see  their  men  march  off,  kept  the  chil¬ 
dren  well  out  in  front,  bidding  them  wave  handkerchiefs 
and  flags,  while  they  themselves  clung  to  the  background, 
striving  to  control  their  emotion.  On  the  day  when  the 
First  Light  Infantry  marched  away,  the  pride  and  the 
heart  of  the  street  went  with  it.  Nearly  every  home  had 
someone  there.  As  the  standard  bearer  for  the  day  marched 
Major  John  Barnet  Chace,  tall  and  straight,  with  the  flag 
waving  high  above  his  head.  He  was  an  old,  old  man  at  the 
time,  but  he  managed.  For  his  burning  patriotism  and  the 
sense  of  pageantry,  for  which  he  was  notable,  carried  him 
through.  He  did  it  again  and  again  as  other  regiments 
marched  away,  each  occasion  a  proud  climax  to  his  long  and 
adventurous  life. 

The  Spanish- American  War  seemed  not  so  serious  a  mat¬ 
ter.  When  the  troops  marched  down  the  street  in  1898,  it 
was  crowded  with  people  waving  flags  and  cheering  the 
boys  as  they  went  away.  Flags  hung  from  doorways  and 
windows,  and  the  front  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
(Unitarian)  was  a  mass  of  fluttering  pennants. 

Presidential-election  parades  also  went  up  and  down  the 
street,  from  the  days  of  Fremont  and  perhaps  before.  The 
high  steps  at  many  of  the  houses  and  the  windows  over¬ 
looking  the  street  made  vantage  points  for  watching  a 
torch-light  parade.  It  was  a  perfect  arrangement.  All  the 
men  were  in  the  parades,  and  all  the  women  and  children 
were  safe  above  the  crowded  street. 

The  custom  broke,  I  believe,  during  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt’s  campaign.  There  were  two  torchlight  processions  at 
that  time.  One  marched  the  full  length  of  Benefit  Street  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  custom;  and  one  of  our  neighbors  had 
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open  house,  with  a  ‘stirrup-cup’  for  the  grownups,  and  pop¬ 
corn  and  cider  for  the  younger  set.  The  other  procession 
formed  on  the  campus  and  marched  down  College  Street. 
We  watched  it  from  the  roof  of  the  old  Hospital  Trust 
Building,  a  snake  of  flame  as  it  came  down  the  hill  and 
wound  its  way  through  the  business  streets  of  Providence. 

College-hill,  a  quaint,  winding,  uphill  street,  is  often  pos¬ 
sessed  of  rare  beauty,  as  it  runs  its  short  span  and  cuts 
Benefit  Street  in  two.  College-hill  at  Easter,  with  daffodils 
blooming  along  the  sidewalk’s  edge,  magnolia  trees  freighted 
with  shell-pink  blossoms,  masses  of  forsythia  towering 
above  high  garden  walls  and,  at  the  crest  of  the  hill,  old 
University-Hall,  the  ‘College  Edifice’,  benignly  speaking  of 
the  past,  the  elms  above  its  belfry  holding  their  new-born 
leaves  against  the  sky. 

College-hill  at  Christmas,  sprinkled  with  snow,  the  air 
gladdened  by  the  sound  of  Christmas  carols  as  the  Handi¬ 
craft  members  gather  at  dusk  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Club, 
at  old  Beckwith  house.  Close  they  stand,  sheltered  by  the 
quaint  barn  and  coach-house,  while  below  them  the  hill 
sheers  away,  halted  abruptly  in  its  dive,  it  seems,  by  the 
mass  of  modern  skyscrapers  across  the  Square,  their  out¬ 
lines  and  lighted  windows  dimmed  by  the  falling  snow. 
Thus  old  and  new  become  one  blend,  and  Benefit  Street 
sleeps  in  peace  on  Christmas  Eve. 

College-hill  at  Commencement  time,  thronged  with  people 
who  gaze  from  windows,  line  the  sidewalks,  or  climb  up  on 
to  steps  and  embankments,  from  the  campus  down  the  hill 
to  Benefit.  Only  the  center  of  the  street  is  clear. 

With  a  sudden  burst  of  music  the  procession  starts 
through  the  Van  Wickle  Gate.  Led  by  the  Chief  Marshal 
and  his  Aides  the  long,  double  line  of  undergraduates  and 
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alumni  marches  slowly  down  the  hill  on  its  way  to  the  First 
Baptist  Meeting-house.  The  Faculty  follow  in  stately  mea¬ 
sure,  their  gowns  of  flowing  black  made  gay  by  their  aca¬ 
demic  hoods,  lined  with  brown,  orange  and  black,  crimson 
or  blue.  They  wear  mortar  boards  with  blowing  tassels,  some 
of  which  are  of  golden  strands.  Many  of  the  marchers  wear 
colorful  gowns  from  foreign  universities.  And  one  remem¬ 
bers  them  through  the  years  —  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen  in  a  robe  of 
flamingo  shades,  Professor  Whitman  Bailey  and  Dean 
Richardson  in  gowns  of  coral  hue. 

The  Trustees  and  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Fellows 
wear  brown  velvet  hats  of  strange  design,  English  trencher 
hats  such  as  are  worn  by  English  dons.  And  in  the  midst  of 
the  Board  of  Fellows,  year  after  year,  there  has  loomed  the 
towering  form  of  Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  clad 
in  a  heavy  gown  of  lustrous  black  faille  faced  with  royal 
purple,  and  with  purple  chevrons  on  the  wide,  flowing 
sleeves. 

Winding  its  way  along  Benefit  Street  and  down  the  hill 
beside  the  churchyard,  the  procession  halts  at  the  Meeting¬ 
house  door.  The  Chief  Marshal’s  group,  dividing  the  line, 
marches  through  it  to  the  rear.  Then  the  Sheriff,  and  the 
Mace-bearer  carrying  the  golden  mace  of  elaborately 
wrought  design,  escort  the  President,  Chancellor,  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  the  recipients  of  honorary  degrees  through  the 
long,  colorful  line.  The  Board  of  Fellows,  Trustees,  Faculty, 
alumni,  and  undergraduates  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
awaiting  their  turn  to  fall  in  and  march  to  the  Meeting¬ 
house.  Here,  as  the  procession  enters,  the  line  divides 
again,  proceeding  down  the  north  and  south  aisles,  so  that 
the  assembled  groups  may  be  seated  in  the  order  established 
by  long  tradition. 
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All  eyes  meanwhile  have  centered  upon  the  honorary 
group.  Who  will  be  there,  everyone  wonders ;  for,  it  is  always 
a  secret  until  the  procession  forms.  As  the  years  have 
passed,  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  times  have  been 
within  that  group  —  John  Adams,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
Presidency;  Benjamin  West,  astronomer  and  fellow  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  John  Howland, 
a  founder  of  Rhode  Island’s  public  schools;  Oscar  Straus, 
Minister  to  Turkey;  Ferdinand  Foch,  Marshal  of  France; 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Ambassador  from  Great  Britain; 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  graduate  of  Brown  and  philan¬ 
thropist  on  a  world-wide  scale;  Frank  E.  Seagrave  of  Bene¬ 
fit  Street,  a  “watcher  of  the  skies”,  who  “commanded  the 
attention  of  teachers  and  astronomers  at  home  and  abroad’  ’ ; 
Wilberforce  Eames,  and  Worthington  C.  Ford,  leading 
American  bibliographers ;  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  Ambassador 
Plenipotentiary  to  Mexico;  Mary  E.  Woolley,  a  graduate 
of  Brown  and  President  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College;  William 
Howard  Taft,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Baron 
Emile  de  Cartier  de  Marchienne,  Belgian  Ambassador  to 
England,  and  countless  others. 

In  early  days,  the  Governor  led  the  Commencement  pro¬ 
cession,  escorted  at  different  times  by  various  military  com¬ 
panies —  in  1786,  by  the  United  Train  of  Artillery ;  in  1818, 
by  the  newly  formed  First  Light  Infantry.  For  a  time,  the 
brass  field-pieces  captured  by  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  were 
fired  at  sunrise  on  Commencement  Day,  then  held  in 
September. 

In  later  times,  the  Mayor  led  the  procession  in  solemn 
grandeur,  followed  by  the  Police.  The  Police  no  longer 
march.  But  the  Sheriff  still  endeavors  to  maintain  the 
peace,  a  long  sword  lashed  to  his  side  by  means  of  a  band  of 
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77ie  John  Brown  house,  designed  for  Mr.  John  Brown 
by  his  brother  Joseph  and  erected  in  1786,  ranks  as  one 
of  the  finest  houses  of  its  period  in  the  country.  The 
Ives-Goddard  house  stands  next  above  it  on  the  hill, 
originally  the  home  of  Mr.  Brown's  niece,  Mme. 
Thomas  Poynton  Ives. 

John  Brown  house  was  owned  by  descendants  of 
Mr.  Brown,  or  of  his  niece,  until  sold  to  Mr.  Marsden 
J .  Perry  about  1901.  Until  1919  it  housed  Mr.  Perry's 
remarkable  Shakespeare  collection,  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  in  America  at  the  time.  After  Mr.  Perry's  death,  in 
1935,  the  house  was  acquired  by  Mr.  John  Nicholas 
Brown  and  given  by  him,  in  1942,  to  the  Rhode  Island 
Historical  Society.  It  is  now  used  by  the  Society  as  its 
headquarters. 


light  blue,  satin  ribbon  hung  diagonally  across  his  chest.  In 
fact,  preserving  “the  peace,  good  order,  and  decorum”  at 
Commencement  has  been  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Sheriff 
ever  since  1790. 

During  the  closing  decades  of  the  last  century,  just  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  procession  marched  Reeves’  American  Band, 
led  by  Wallis  Reeves  himself,  one  of  the  great  bandmasters 
of  the  country  and  the  composer  of  Brown  University’s 
Commencement  March.  Then  the  March  was  played  not  as 
it  sometimes  is  today,  with  a  heavy  thumping  of  drums  and 
a  small  trickle  of  music,  but  quite  the  reverse.  The  drums 
seemed  muted,  and  the  brass  instruments  blared  forth  in  all 
their  might.  They  fairly  took  you  off  your  feet,  and  their 
playing,  to  the  children  at  least,  was  the  high  spot  in  a  gala 
day. 

In  recent  times,  students  in  training  for  the  meteorologi¬ 
cal  service  in  the  Air  Force,  and  those  in  the  Reserve  Offi¬ 
cers’  Training  Corps  have  added  a  wartime  touch  —  with 
their  striking  uniforms,  and  the  great  silk  flags  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  and  the  State  floating  gracefully  above  their  heads, 
thereby  emphasizing  the  military  precision  of  their  march. 
There  are  few  graduates  in  the  line  today.  Life  is  too  full 
and  travel  limited.  But  in  normal  times,  several  hundred 
young  men  and  old  men  march  each  year  beneath  their 
class  numerals.  Many  of  the  alumni  always  stand  in  groups 
beneath  the  Meeting-house  elms,  preferring  to  chat  with 
one  another  than  to  crowd  into  the  church,  where  already 
every  seat  is  taken;  but  all  of  them  wait  for  the  moment 
when  they  assemble  beneath  their  banners  and  gaily  march 
between  the  waiting  throngs,  up  the  hill  again.  Ever  since 
the  ending  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Commencement  has 
been  one  of  the  great  days  of  the  year  for  Benefit  Street. 
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In  the  old  days  everything  went  up  Benefit  Street,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  And  the  street  absorbed  it  all.  Like  some 
great  somnolent  creature,  through  dreamy  eyes  it  watched 
its  cubs  at  play,  but  never,  for  a  moment,  lost  the  dignity 
that  was  its  own. 

In  the  1890’s  the  street  at  times  was  literally  taken  over 
by  bicyclists,  who  rolled  along  its  level  length  like  a  phalanx 
of  Gibson  girls  and  Gibson  men.  The  men  wore  Norfolk 
j  ackets  and  knickerbockers  and  deep-visored  caps  of  Eng¬ 
lish  tweed;  sometimes  they  wore  brown  plaids,  and  some¬ 
times  black-and-white  checks.  Always  they  wore  tan  shoes, 
and  woolen  stockings  that  came  to  the  edge  of  the  knicker¬ 
bockers  and  turned  down  in  a  decorative  cuff.  The  young 
women  looked  very  dashing,  in  divided  skirts  and  short 
jackets  over  shirt  waists  with  high,  starched  collars.  Their 
hair  was  massed  in  high  pompadours,  and  mounted  on  top 
were  their  stiff  sailor  hats. 

On  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  in  early  days,  there  was  a  gay  pa¬ 
rade  in  which  tall  silk  hats  of  any  vintage  were  jauntily 
worn  at  any  angle.  On  the  Fourth  of  July,  for  many  years, 
there  was  a  parade  of  Antiques  and  Horribles,  and  the 
one  in  1865  is  said  to  have  been  so  gay,  it  was  like  a  Mardi 
Gras. 

Much  to  the  delight  of  the  children  of  a  later  day,  little 
Tom  Thumb  drove  the  length  of  the  street,  in  the  tiny 
coach  given  him  by  Queen  Victoria  and  drawn  by  the 
smallest  horses  in  the  world. 

Of  course  there  were  always  children  on  Benefit  Street, 
but  so  few  in  my  time,  and  so  little  in  evidence,  that  they 
hardly  seemed  to  count  at  all  in  the  life  of  the  street.  Or 
perhaps  it  was  that  my  two  playmates  and  I,  seeing  so 
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many  grown-ups  around  us,  forgot  that  to  them  we  were 
not  invisible,  as  we  played  in  our  gardens  or  silently  bi¬ 
cycled  up  and  down  the  northern  section  of  the  street. 

There  were  older  children  too,  but  they  played  by  them¬ 
selves  and  one  never  thought  of  them.  It  was  the  beauty  of 
the  terraces  and  the  parklike  gardens  that  impressed  us 
most.  We  did  not  know  we  thought  of  it.  We  simply  drank 
it  in  and  accepted  it,  as  one  does  the  sun  and  flowers. 

It  was  only  in  winter,  when  there  was  coasting  on  the 
hills,  that  there  seemed  to  be  children  around.  They  came 
from  everywhere  and  it  was  very  gay.  Each  generation  of 
children,  it  seems,  took  over  a  different  hill  among  the 
streets  crossing  or  leading  to  Benefit  Street. 

When  the  Hon.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf  and  Daniel  Berkeley 
Updike  were  boys  on  Benefit  Street,  they  and  their  play¬ 
mates  used  to  coast  the  full  length  of  Jenckes  Street,  the 
highest  hill  of  them  all.  At  another  time,  Charles  Field 
Street  was  the  vogue.  Although  neither  so  long  nor  so  steep, 
it  had  a  thrill  to  offer.  For  the  Ives-Gammell  house  stood  so 
close  to  the  corner  that,  from  the  hill,  one  could  not  see  any¬ 
thing  that  might  be  approaching. 

It  was  on  an  icy  day,  when  young  ‘Billy’  Roelker’s  sled 
was  sliding  down  Charles  Field  Street  at  full  speed,  that 
there  suddenly  dashed,  from  beyond  the  Ives-Gammell 
house,  a  horse  and  sleigh  going  so  fast  that  the  driver  had 
no  chance  to  turn  aside.  Neither  had  young  ‘Billy’  Roelker. 
So  he  took  the  only  chance  there  was,  shot  between  the 
horses’  legs  and  came  out  unscathed  on  the  other  side.  The 
fact  that  he  was  later  to  become  the  director  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society  must  indeed  have  been  foreor¬ 
dained. 

And  there  are  other  stories  of  coasting  on  Charles  Field 
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Street  —  one  of  a  little  girl  who  found  her  way  suddenly 
blocked  by  a  great  dray,  as  she  coasted  down  on  to  Benefit. 
She  also  had  no  time  to  turn  aside,  but  the  driver  managed 
to  stop  the  slow-moving  dray;  and  she  went  through  be¬ 
tween  the  wheels.  It  was  this  same  little  girl  who,  in  earlier 
years,  was  sliding  down  the  south  sidewalk  of  Charles  Field 
Street  with  a  playmate.  They  had  slid  there  for  several  sea¬ 
sons  unmolested,  because  there  were  no  houses  in  that 
block,  simply  a  long,  garden  wall.  But  on  this  particular 
day  a  big  policeman  drove  them  away. 

“We  must  go  to  see  the  Mayor,”  they  said  and  solemnly 
trotted  downtown  to  the  City  Hall.  “Who  are  you  looking 
for,  little  girls?”  asked  an  official  politely.  “We  have  come 
to  see  the  Mayor,”  they  said,  and  the  man  directed  them 
upstairs  to  his  office.  “Who  are  you  looking  for,  little  girls?” 
said  another  official  politely.  “We  have  come  to  see  the 
Mayor”,  they  replied,  and  such  was  their  earnestness  that  a 
door  was  opened  and  they  were  shown  into  a  large  room, 
where  Mayor  Doyle  was  seated  behind  a  large,  flat-top 
desk.  Chairs  were  brought  and,  sitting  upon  their  edge,  they 
told  the  Mayor  their  story.  The  Mayor  listened  intently. 
He  made  no  comment;  smilingly  he  bowed  them  out.  But 
they  were  well  content.  They  had  seen  the  Mayor;  all  would 
be  well.  And  it  was.  They  returned  to  the  sidewalk  and 
coasted  and  coasted,  and  the  policeman  never  objected 
again. 

At  a  still  earlier  date,  it  was  College-hill  that  provided 
the  popular  slide  and  one  little  girl,  so  eager  that  she  could 
not  wait  to  get  home  for  her  sled,  used  to  sit  on  her  muff, 
when  she  came  from  school,  and  slide  down  to  Market 
Square.  At  another  time  it  was  Hopkins  Street  that  claimed 
the  fun.  Those  of  us  who,  in  recent  blizzards,  have  gone 
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down  its  steep  incline  clinging  to  the  handrail,  can  imagine 
what  a  glorious  place  it  was  for  coasting.  In  early  days,  it  is 
said  if  the  way  was  clear,  one  could  shoot  straight  across 
the  river;  and  in  later  times  one  little  girl  shot  through  an 
open  door  into  a  South  Main  Street  store. 

Often  the  river  was  frozen  and  there  was  skating  up  and 
down  its  length.  Ice-boats  sped  around  the  Cove,  startling 
the  wild  geese  and  the  gulls  that  had  sought  shelter  there. 
Sometimes  the  Bay  would  be  frozen  half  way,  or  even  all 
the  way  to  Newport,  and  the  residents  of  Benefit  Street 
would  drive  down  in  their  sleighs  to  enjoy  the  sport.  The 
clipper-ships  and  the  brigs  that  were  frozen  in  at  their 
wharves  would  be  bedecked  with  flags,  and  some  of  the 
ships  held  open  house. 

And  always  after  the  Great  Bridge  was  built,  until  auto¬ 
mobile  parking  was  allowed  to  spoil  it  all,  there  was  a  fair 
of  Christmas  greens  around  the  southern  canal-like  open¬ 
ing.  Booths  that  looked  suspiciously  like  piano  boxes  were 
set  against  the  rail  and  facing  it,  leaving  the  broad  sidewalk 
in  between.  Here  for  the  week  before  Christmas  there  was  a 
popular  promenade.  Round  and  round  the  people  strolled, 
buying  their  Christmas  greens  and  inhaling  the  pine- 
scented  air,  that  seemed  freighted  with  the  concentrated 
essence  of  a  forest. 

Then  tiring  finally  of  the  promenade,  they  bundled  them¬ 
selves  into  their  sleighs,  the  greens  piled  high  around  them 
and  a  Christmas  tree  lashed  on  behind.  Or,  more  pictur¬ 
esque  still,  they  climbed  the  hills  in  slow  procession,  the 
mothers  and  girls  with  laurel  wreaths  about  their  necks, 
holly  wreaths  upon  their  arms,  and  sprigs  of  mistletoe  in 
their  hands;  the  younger  children  with  holly  in  their  caps, 
prancing  about  in  the  snow,  carrying  long,  laurel  ropes ;  and 
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the  fathers  lugging  up  the  Christmas  trees  strapped  on  to 
the  children’s  sleds. 

At  the  Mauran  home,  at  the  foot  of  Benevolent  Street, 
there  was  a  special  Christmas  festival  every  year.  The  chil¬ 
dren  in  St.  John’s  Sunday  School,  it  seems,  were  allowed  to 
name  a  gift  they  would  like  to  have.  Miss  Amey  Mauran 
had  full  charge  of  the  affair,  soliciting  the  funds,  selecting 
the  gifts,  and  wrapping  them  up.  There  were  so  many  that 
for  a  month  before  Christmas  the  house  became  full  of 
them ;  and  wrapping  them  up  and  taking  them  to  the  Church 
was  a  festival  in  which  all  her  young  friends  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  took  part.  One  year  they  took  all  the  crystal  pend' 
ants  from  the  chandeliers  and  sconces  in  the  Mauran  house 
and  hung  them,  with  beautiful  effect,  upon  St.  John’s  great 
Christmas  tree. 

Each  group  of  children  had  its  own  headquarters  to  which 
it  repaired  on  rainy  days,  and  a  circle  of  other  homes  to 
which  it  was  invited  from  time  to  time.  Young  girls  on 
Benefit  Street  South,  for  instance,  used  to  go  to  ‘Grandma’ 
Lippitt’s  at  ‘the  high  Low  house’,  as  it  was  called,  for  an 
afternoon  of  card  playing.  If  ‘Grandma’  won,  there  were 
always  cookies  to  compensate.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  children  learned  to  refrain  from  playing  their  best 
lead,  nor  that  her  reputation  as  a  card  player  grew  and 
grew. 

In  another  household  there  were  four  children  and  conse¬ 
quently  four  birthday  parties  every  year.  These  assumed  a 
special  pattern  of  their  own.  The  grown-ups  withdrew,  giv¬ 
ing  the  children  the  run  of  the  house;  and,  as  the  result  of 
having  read  the  “Katy  Did”  stories,  these  occasions  were 
invariably  given  over  to  the  rollicking  game  of  ‘‘Kickery- 
kickery-kickery-ki,”  a  specialized  version  of  hide-and-seek. 
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Also  “Prinny”  and  hop-scotch  were  favorite  games  on 
Benefit  Street  South  —  the  former  a  combination  of  hide- 
and-seek  and  tag,  played  in  and  out  of  the  gardens ;  and  the 
latter,  as  it  is  today,  a  skipping  game  played  on  a  diagram 
marked  out  with  chalk. 

In  our  neighborhood,  successive  groups  were  entertained 
at  the  Angell  house,  where  Mr.  Edwin  Angell  and  his 
mother  lived,  both  of  them  exceptionally  fond  of  children. 
In  my  day  there  were  at  least  three  groups  of  assorted  ages, 
my  two  playmates  and  I  comprising  the  youngest  set.  As 
we  always  went  by  invitation,  we  never  conflicted,  although 
from  the  older  children  we  knew  that  the  games  they  played 
there  were  quite  different  from  ours.  If  we  were  invited  for  a 
drive  and  the  day  proved  to  be  stormy  we  would  be  enter¬ 
tained  by  a  game  of  hearts,  or  old  maid.  Or  we  would 
amuse  ourselves  by  winding  up  the  Regina  music  box, 
which  played  Sousa’s  marches,  and  would  dance  around 
and  around  in  the  wide,  spacious  hall. 

Once  each  year,  on  Puggy’s  birthday,  our  little  group  was 
invited  to  a  special  luncheon  in  his  honor,  at  the  end  of 
which  either  a  large  bowl  of  nuts  was  passed,  or  a  pineapple 
cheese.  We  always  hoped  for  the  cheese.  It  was  such  fun  to 
use  the  silver  scoop  and  to  see  which  of  us  could  cut  the 
very  thinnest  spiral  from  its  core. 

After  lunch  we  would  be  asked  into  the  library  to  see 
Puggy’s  gifts.  This  was  quite  a  large  room,  though  not  so 
large  as  the  drawing  rooms.  Bookcases  lined  the  walls,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  black  marble  mantel  with  a  motto  carved  upon 
it,  the  letters  outlined  in  gold  inlay.  On  top  of  the  mantel¬ 
piece  was  a  mass  of  framed  photographs  of  all  of  the  young 
people  who  had  come  to  the  house  for  years.  It  did  not 
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The  Ives-Gammell  house  at  the  corner  of  Benefit  and 
Charles  Field  Streets  —  whose  garden  on  the  south 
joined  the  garden  of  John  Brown  house  —  was  built  by 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Ives  in  the  1850's.  After  his  death  it  was 
occupied  by  his  grandson,  Mr.  Robert  Ives  Gammell, 
who  added  the  large  ell  and  the  circular  room  extending 
into  the  garden.  The  latter  room,  used  for  musicales  and 
receptions,  was  decorated  by  Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  and 
it  had  a  carriage  entrance  leading  through  from  Charles 
Field  Street. 

The  vignette  is  a  reconstruction  based  upon  contempo¬ 
rary  pictures  of  the  house,  which  was  razed  in  1923. 


seem  as  if  it  could  hold  another  one.  Opposite  the  fireplace 
was  a  deep  arm-chair  upholstered  in  red  leather,  and  beside 
it  a  long  library  table  on  which  Puggy’s  presents  would  be 
laid  out  in  rows. 

Puggy,  by  the  way,  was  a  pug  dog  of  impressive  dimen¬ 
sions  and  an  impressively  ugly  face.  He  waddled  when  he 
walked,  but  when  he  sat  bolt  upright  he  looked  like  an  ori¬ 
ental  potentate.  His  hauteur  was  such  that  I  never  heard 
him  deign  to  growl.  If  another  dog  had  appeared  upon  the 
horizon,  I  am  sure  Puggy  would  have  been  too  proud  to 
fight.  In  fact,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary.  After  one 
look,  the  other  dog  would  have  been  somewhere  else.  I  never 
saw  Puggy  even  wag  his  tail,  but  at  rare  intervals  he  would 
get  up  steam  and  land  in  your  lap,  and  you  felt  as  if  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar  had  suddenly  arrived. 

As  we  gathered  to  admire  his  gifts,  he  would  sit  by  the 
hearth,  a  large  squash  bow  of  baby  blue  behind  his  left  ear, 
and  on  his  face  the  expression  of  a  Chinese  dragon  of  hap¬ 
piness.  Was  Puggy  happy?  I  do  not  know.  He  should  have 
been,  with  all  the  attention  lavished  upon  him  by  the  house¬ 
hold  and  the  neighboring  children. 

The  gifts  on  the  table  would  be  divided  into  two  sections. 
In  one  there  would  be  a  row  or  two  of  dainty  boxes,  in  each 
of  which  was  a  broad,  satin  ribbon,  lusciously  soft  in  tex¬ 
ture  and  in  color  —  rose,  pink,  lavender,  blue,  all  the  pastel 
shades;  and  each  the  right  length  to  be  tied  to  the  metal 
ring  on  his  harness. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  table  would  be  a  pile  of  boxes  con¬ 
taining  tea  biscuits,  especially  Huntley  and  Palmer’s,  the 
oval  ones  that  came  to  a  point  on  either  end  and  were  glazed 
on  one  side  only.  For  these,  he  had  a  consuming  passion. 
Whenever  one  was  proffered,  Puggy  came  to  life  at  once. 
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He  would  lunge  into  the  air  and,  with  one  snap  of  his  great 
jowls,  it  would  be  safe  within. 

But  it  was  our  house  that  was  really  the  headquarters  for 
my  playmates.  On  rainy  afternoons  Mother  taught  us  to 
draw  and  to  paint.  There  were  always  watercolors  on  hand, 
Winsor  and  Newton’s  of  course,  and  a  supply  of  good 
brushes.  At  first  there  were  Raphael  Tuck  painting  books, 
but  we  left  these  behind,  as  soon  as  we  learned  to  work  on 
our  own.  And  there  were  paper  dolls  to  be  made  and  valen¬ 
tines  and  May  baskets,  and  paper  to  decorate  for  Christ¬ 
mas  packages.  It  was  much  more  fun,  than  it  seems  to  be  to 
buy  these  things,  nowadays,  ready-made  in  a  store. 

If  Father  came  in,  Chip  would  begin  to  sing.  This  was 
not  quite  as  complimentary  to  Father  as  it  seems.  Chip  was 
a  canary,  said  to  be  a  marvellous  singer  but  never  known  to 
utter  a  sound,  except  the  monosyllable  from  which  it  de¬ 
rived  its  name.  One  day,  however,  a  workman  wearing  a 
hat  happened  to  stand  near  the  cage.  Chip  hopped  about 
excitedly  and,  throwing  back  its  little  head,  burst  into 
paeans  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  Observing  this  phenome¬ 
non,  Father  put  on  his  hat  after  the  man  had  gone.  Chip 
sang  again.  Mother  and  I  put  hats  on,  even  Father’s  hat. 
There  was  no  response.  A  moustache  was  required  to 
awaken  interest. 

After  that,  when  Father  came  in,  he  brought  his  hat  in 
his  hand.  Having  found  us  and  greeted  us,  he  would  put  on 
his  hat  and  go  to  greet  Chip  —  standing  by  the  cage  until 
Chip  was  off  to  a  good  start,  and  the  house  was  filled  with 
the  glory  of  its  trilling  song. 

Sometimes  we  would  vary  our  program  by  playing  games. 
If  we  needed  a  fourth,  as  we  usually  did,  Mother  always 
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found  time  to  join  us.  Even  games,  she  believed,  should  be 
educational.  So  we  played  card  games  of  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  about  standard  authors,  or  geography,  or  Greek  gods 
and  mythology.  There  was  one  game  we  loved  best  of  all, 
because  of  the  pictures.  It  was  played  like  authors,  but  the 
pictures  were  of  famous  paintings  and  the  galleries  in  which 
the  pictures  were  hung.  When  it  finally  came  time  to  go 
abroad,  all  the  galleries  looked  just  as  one  knew  that  they 
would.  On  stormy  days,  we  always  had  home-made  cara¬ 
mels,  a  custom  which  prevailed  in  our  home  for  decades, 
even  up  to  the  hurricane  of  1938. 

One  of  my  Mother’s  cousins  brought  me  a  doll  from  Paris. 
In  fact,  she  brought  me  two  dolls  from  Paris.  One,  a  little 
girl,  was  almost  life-sized.  She  knew  how  to  turn  her  head 
and  her  hands  and  feet ;  her  eyes  closed  when  she  went  to 
sleep.  She  wore  blue  kid  slippers  and  her  best  dress  was  of 
fine,  white  dimity  with  a  lace-insertion  yoke  and  a  narrow, 
lace  ruffle  hand-whipped  around  it.  Her  underclothes  also 
were  handmade,  with  lace  insertion  and  edging,  dainty  to  a 
degree;  and  best  of  all  everything  was  fastened  together 
with  tiny  pearl  buttons  and  loops. 

The  other  doll  was  not  so  playable.  She  was  the  quintes¬ 
sence  of  Paris  fashion.  She  was  a  grown-up  doll,  ready  for 
the  opera.  Her  dress  was  of  pink  satin.  The  skirt,  which  was 
cut  in  wide  gores,  had  a  slight  dip  at  the  back  and  the  hem 
was  edged  with  a  band  of  white  fur.  The  waist  was  a  basque 
with  a  tulle  vest  and  a  standing  collar,  all  of  which,  the 
basque  included,  were  edged  with  narrow  passementerie, 
and  the  sleeves  were  large,  very  large,  and  lined  with  crino¬ 
line. 

Her  hair  was  done  up,  and  its  curls  were  held  in  place  by 
tiny,  gold  hair  pins.  She  wore  a  close-fitting  hat  made  of 
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rosebuds,  combined  with  the  pink  material  of  her  dress  and 
a  wisp  of  white  fur.  And  she  carried  a  tiny  pink  muff, 
caught  with  a  spray  of  rosebuds  and  fur.  Usually  she  stood 
in  our  dining-room  in  a  fold  of  a  Japanese  screen,  its  black 
and  gold  design  providing  her  with  a  background  well- 
suited  to  her  elegant  attire. 

But  how  could  one  play  with  a  doll  like  that?  We  solved 
the  dilemma  by  making  her  a  calling-card  which  she  kept  in 
her  muff.  On  it  we  printed  her  name,  Mrs.  Bingham; 
nothing  more.  Her  dignity  and  obvious  position  were  such 
that  nothing  more  seemed  required.  When  she  made  calls 
on  the  other  dolls,  she  left  her  card.  And  when  they  called 
on  her,  they  returned  it,  a  very  thrifty  arrangement. 

I  mention  these  trivial  things  because  to  us  they  loomed 
large.  They  were  the  stuff  of  which  our  lives  were  made. 
Also,  the  interests  of  the  children  of  today  are  so  different 
from  those  of  the  days-of-not-so-long-ago,  that  the  games 
we  played  and  the  toys  we  had  are  for  the  most  part  obso¬ 
lete.  Yet,  like  the  Presidential  breakfasts,  these  games  and 
dolls  I  believe  were  typical,  not  only  of  children  on  Benefit 
Street,  but  of  countless  children  all  through  the  land.  The 
breakfasts  still  hold,  provided  one  can  get  the  bacon  and 
some  orange  juice,  but  the  simple  pleasures  of  childhood 
have  given  way  to  the  radio ;  the  movies ;  the  automobiles ; 
and  the  mass  of  mechanical  toys  which,  appropriate  enough 
to  the  machine  age  in  which  we  now  live,  yet  are  as  remote 
from  earlier  days  as  if  the  two  were  on  separate  planets. 

Of  course,  much  of  the  time  we  children  were  out  of  doors. 
We  knew  our  hills  and  loved  them,  and  in  a  quiet  way  had 
them  under  control.  Also  we  played  in  the  gardens,  our  own 
and  occasionally  the  neighbors’ ;  for  we  were  sometimes  in- 
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vited  to  play  croquet,  a  very  dull  game  I  thought,  or  to  en¬ 
joy  some  of  our  neighbors’  berries  and  fruit.  This  was  more 
fun  and  something  to  look  forward  to,  as  one  saw  buds  and 
flowers,  and  then  things  ripening  over  the  fence.  We  had 
cherry  trees,  a  pear  tree,  a  grape  arbor,  and  at  one  time  a 
mulberry  tree,  but  no  peach  or  plum  trees,  no  gooseberries, 
and  no  spicy  bee-baum  to  smell.  These  delectables  were 
over  the  line,  and  they  were  gauged  with  a  watchful  eye. 

One  of  our  diversions  was  picking  flowers,  our  own  gar¬ 
den  flowers,  or  wild  flowers  that  grew  up  toward  the  top  of 
the  cliff.  We  used  to  pick  buttercups  and  then  climb  down 
the  wall  into  the  old  orchard  above  the  Dorr  mansion,  and 
put  them  on  Roger  Williams’  neglected  grave.  He  was  the 
Founder  of  Religious  Liberty  for  All  Men,  and  we  thought 
something  should  be  done  about  it.  We  were  aware  that 
Roger  Williams  himself  was  no  longer  there,  that  the  old 
apple-tree  root  that  had  entered  his  coffin  had  eaten  him 
up,  its  roots  following  the  lines  of  his  body,  even  to  his  hips 
and  knees  and  turned-up  feet.  But  nevertheless  this  was  the 
place  he,  or  his  family  had  chosen  for  his  grave,  and  his  wife 
and  children  were  buried  beside  him.  So  we  brought  our 
offerings  of  buttercups  and  put  them  reverently  on  the 
place  where  he  had  lain. 

Every  spring  Mrs.  Angell  would  ask  us  to  pick  her  some 
lilies  of  the  valley,  on  the  terrace  that  jutted  out  half  way 
down  the  retaining  wall  at  the  rear  of  her  home.  As  soon  as 
we  had  picked  a  large  bunch,  we  would  present  ourselves 
formally  at  the  front  door.  We  would  wait  sedately  to  be 
announced  and  then,  when  her  maid  returned,  we  would 
slowly  mount  the  long  front-staircase  to  her  sitting  room. 

It  was  the  same  every  year.  The  maid  would  bring  in  a 
silver  bowl  and  arrange  the  lilies.  We  would  sit  on  the  edge 
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of  our  chairs,  while  Mrs.  Angell  asked  us  how  our  mothers 
were;  what  we  had  been  playing  that  day;  what  we  had 
learned  at  Sunday  School.  And  when  we  had  told  her  all 
about  these  things,  one  of  us  would  hop  up  and  ask  her  if  we 
might  pick  some  lilies  to  take  to  Mrs.  Carder.  Mrs.  Angell 
would  say  that  was  a  delightful  idea.  Would  we  take  them 
with  her  compliments  ?  Then  we  would  thank  her  and  shake 
hands,  and  close  the  door  ever  so  softly,  because  of  course 
she  was  a  very  old  lady. 

But  the  moment  the  door  was  shut,  we  would  fly  the 
length  of  the  hall,  down  the  side  stairs,  out  the  side  door, 
and  down  to  the  lower  level  to  pick  another  big  bunch,  just 
as  fast  as  ever  we  could.  Then  with  gay  and  happy  hearts, 
we  would  go  up  to  Mrs.  Carder,  who  lived  alone  part  way 
up  Jenckes  hill.  She  would  tell  us  we  would  find  an  empty 
preserve  jar  in  the  closet.  So  we  would  fill  it  with  water  for 
her,  put  the  lilies  in  it,  and  place  it  on  a  little  stand  near  her 
window,  and  to  us  the  flowers  looked  just  as  lovely  as  in  the 
silver  bowl. 

But  in  taking  flowers  to  her,  and  to  other  shut-ins,  we 
were  but  copying  our  elders  and  carrying  on  the  tradition  of 
the  street.  Several  of  our  neighbors,  for  instance,  arranged  a 
schedule  so  that  a  hot  lunch  would  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Carder 
on  regular  days.  Our  day  was  Saturday.  At  first  I  went  with 
Mother,  but  as  I  grew  older,  I  was  frequently  sent  alone, 
until  week  after  week  I  happily  climbed  the  hill,  carrying  a 
dark  red  basket  covered  with  a  white  fringed  napkin,  care¬ 
fully  tucked  in  over  the  top. 

There  is  the  story  of  ‘Aunt’  Betsey  Soule,  who  also  had 
lived  alone,  some  fifty  years  or  more  before,  in  the  house  at 
the  head  of  Church  Street.  Her  neighbors,  when  she  reached 
an  advanced  age,  felt  it  was  not  wise  for  her  to  be  alone,  yet 
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they  hesitated  to  tell  her  so.  Finally  the  men  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  became  so  concerned  that  together  they  bought  a 
great  Saint  Bernard  dog. 

Then  one  night  when  a  blizzard  came,  they  took  the  dog 
up  the  steps  to  her  door  and  they  talked  to  him.  “This  is 
your  home,”  they  said.  “Here  you  must  stay.  When  the 
door  opens  you  must  go  in.  You  must  stay  here,  always." 
Then  they  rang  the  bell  and,  like  school  boys,  they  scurried 
away.  When  ‘Aunt’  Betsey  Soule  finally  opened  the  door, 
the  sleet  blew  against  her  face.  Then  she  saw  the  dog,  wait¬ 
ing,  as  he  had  been  told  to  do. 

“You  poor  creature,”  she  said.  “Out  here  alone  in  this 
terrible  storm,  and  you  have  come  to  me  for  succour.  Come 
in  and  I  will  find  you  something  to  eat.”  So  the  Saint  Ber¬ 
nard  went  in,  and  he  stayed  with  her  several  years  —  in 
fact,  until  she  died. 

Benefit  Street,  in  spite  of  its  formal  way  of  life,  was  a 
friendly  street,  at  least  within  its  own  confines.  And  its 
confines  included  the  ‘Whatcheer  uplands’,  the  cross-streets 
up  and  down  the  hill,  and  many  a  household  down  on  South, 
or  North  Main  Street,  whose  members  belonged  to  the  set. 

There  were  family  groups  of  houses  on  Benefit  Street  — 
Gorham  houses,  almost  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  quaint 
silversmith-shop,  part  way  down  Star  Street,  that  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  Gorham  Manufacturing  Company.  There 
were  three  houses  owned  by  the  Owen  brothers,  two  at  the 
head  of  Church  Street  and  one  down  the  hill ;  there  was  the 
block-house  near  College  Street,  built  by  Captain  Joshua 
Mauran,  so  that  his  five  married  daughters  might  live  side 
by  side  and,  as  he  said,  wave  their  hands  each  morning  to 
their  mother.  And  there  was  the  brick  house  built  by  Gen- 
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eral  Ambrose  E.  Burnside  in  his  mother-in-law’s  garden, 
in  fact  adjoining  her  house,  and  with  a  door  between,  so 
that  she  might  be  free  to  come  and  go  in  her  daughter’s 
home. 

Most  impressive  of  all  was  the  group  of  houses  presided 
over  by  Madame  Thomas  Poynton  Ives,  whose  walled  es¬ 
tate  stood  at  the  crest  of  the  hill,  with  a  bulwark  of  family 
estates  below  her  on  its  slope.  The  house  at  the  upper 
corner  of  Charles  Field  Street  was  owned  by  Moses  Brown 
Ives,  her  son,  and  it  descended  to  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Henry  G.  Russell  and  by  her  was  given  to  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  as  “Bishop’s  House.’’  Bishop  Clark  lived  there; 
Bishop  McVickar  and  his  sister;  and  then  the  Rt.  Rev. 
James  DeWolf  Perry,  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island  and  Presid¬ 
ing  Bishop  of  the  United  States.  The  house  at  the  lower 
corner  of  Charles  Field  directly  on  Benefit,  was  occupied  by 
Robert  H.  Ives,  through  whom  it  descended  to  Robert  I. 
Gammell.  The  John  Brown  house,  at  the  corner  of  Benefit 
and  Power,  was  taken  over  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Ives’  daughter 
who  had  married  Professor  Gammell.  And  across  from  John 
Brown  house,  was  the  residence  of  Madame  Ives’  brother, 
Nicholas  Brown  (II),  now  the  home  of  his  heirs.  The  R.  H. 
Ives  house  has  been  taken  down;  but  Madame  Ives’  walled 
estate  —  occupied  by  the  R.  H.  I.  Goddards  —  and  the 
other  mansions  stand  intact,  a  visible  reminder  of  the  days 
of  the  great  hierarchy. 

Outstanding  as  tokens  of  friendship  were  the  impressive 
Clark  and  Nightingale  houses,  built  by  partners  on  the  two 
blocks  south  of  John  Brown  house.  Not  content  with  shar¬ 
ing  their  business  ventures  and  the  proceeds  from  their 
clipper-ships,  the  partners  built  two  great  mansions  in  ad¬ 
joining  blocks,  identical  in  design,  save  for  the  understand- 
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able  precaution  of  varying  their  entrance  gates.  The  Night¬ 
ingale-Brown  house  stands  in  its  imposing  beauty  at  the 
south  corner  of  Power  Street.  But  the  Clark  mansion 
burned  in  1849. 

As  a  token  of  trust,  there  is  the  story  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Fuller  who  sympathized  with  Thomas  Dorr  in  the  rebellion 
that,  for  a  time,  tore  the  state  asunder,  but  ultimately  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  franchise  for  all  male  citizens  regardless  of 
property  ownership.  So  intense  was  the  feeling  at  its  height 
that  Mr.  Fuller  feared  that  his  house  and  foundry  might 
be  confiscated  —  for,  property  owners  who  favored  broad¬ 
ening  the  franchise  were  counted  as  traitors,  by  the  prop¬ 
erty-owning  class  in  power.  To  protect  himself,  he  deeded 
his  Benefit  Street  house  and  his  large  iron  foundry  to  one 
of  his  workmen,  Johnny  Mathews,  an  Irishman,  who  would 
not  be  suspected  of  having  political  proclivities. 

Apparently,  it  never  occurred  to  either  workman  or  mas¬ 
ter,  that  the  trust  might  miscarry.  If  indeed  Johnny 
Mathews  had  chosen  to  keep  all  the  property  as  his  own, 
Mr.  Fuller  would  have  had  no  redress.  But  Johnny  Math¬ 
ews  continued  to  live  in  a  little  house,  looking  as  “shabby 
genteel”  as  ever;  Mr.  Fuller  continued  to  live  in  his  big 
house  at  the  southern  tip  of  the  street,  elegant  in  his  tall, 
silk  hat  and  black  frockcoat  adorned  with  brass  buttons; 
and,  the  moment  the  danger  of  confiscation  had  passed, 
Johnny  Mathews  solemnly  deeded  all  of  the  property  back 
to  his  master. 

In  addition  to  this  notable  harmony  and  trust  among 
business  associates,  and  to  the  rather  formal  friendliness 
among  the  Benefit  Street  residents  themselves,  there  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  kindly  interest  in  others.  Nicholas  Brown,  his 
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The  First  Congregational  Church  ( Unitarian )  erected 
in  1815. 

The  original  church  was  built  by  the  Benevolent  Con¬ 
gregational  Society  in  1723,  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Benefit  Street  and  College-hill.  It  was  sold  in  1794  to 
the  Town  of  Providence. 

In  1795,  when  a  new  church  was  completed,  the  So¬ 
ciety  moved  to  the  corner  of  Benevolent  Street.  The 
Church  burned,  however,  in  1814,  and  the  present  one 
was  built  the  following  year. 

The  parish,  which  was  originally  Congregational,  be¬ 
came  Unitarian  in  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 


brothers,  and  his  descendants,  for  over  a  century  and  a 
half,  have  responded  to  the  needs  of  the  University  and  the 
community  life.  Mrs.  Jesse  Metcalf  and  her  family,  who  for 
a  time  lived  opposite  Judge  Durfee,  near  Jenckes  Street,  and 
for  several  years  just  down  the  hill,  have  likewise  always 
responded  to  civic  needs.  And  they  chose  the  region  of 
Benefit  Street  as  the  logical  site  for  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design,  which,  with  its  Museums  and  art  classes,  has  for 
many  decades  been  the  art  center  of  the  state.  Benefit 
Street,  it  seems,  has  always  had  its  pet  philanthropies. 

The  Ministry-at-Large,  a  mission  church  founded  by 
Unitarians  and  occupying  a  gothic  building  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Halsey  Street,  no  longer  exists.  But  during  the 
long  years  of  its  ministry,  it  not  only  served  as  a  mission 
church  for  the  North  End,  as  the  region  beyond  Benefit 
Street  was  called  but,  beginning  in  1842,  it  conducted  adult 
evening-classes ;  and  served  the  dual  purpose  of  providing 
clothes  for  the  poor  and  of  instructing  the  young  ladies  of 
Benefit  Street  in  the  gentle  art  of  needlework.  Mrs.  Mary 
Tibbetts,  who  had  charge  of  the  sewing  classes  there,  be¬ 
came  very  active  in  the  local  branch  of  the  Sanitary  Com¬ 
mission  during  the  Civil  War,  the  forerunner  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross;  and  it  was  the  women  trained  in  the  sewing 
classes  at  the  Ministry,  who  were  her  assistants  during 
those  trying  times. 

The  founding  of  the  Children’s  Friend  Society  in  1836, 
and  of  the  Tobey  Street  Home  which  it  operated  for  many 
years,  was  made  possible  through  the  support  of  ladies  in 
the  Benefit  Street  churches.  In  1832,  a  mission  worker 
named  Harriet  Ware  had  voluntarily  gone  to  live  in  a  dis¬ 
reputable  colony  of  fisherfolks  and  oystermen,  who  had 
settled  as  squatters  at  the  tip  of  India  Point.  Single-handed, 
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she  started  a  school  for  children,  an  evening  school  for 
adults,  a  Sunday  morning  service,  and  a  Sabbath  School. 
These  activities  she  carried  on  in  a  single  schoolroom  which, 
so  she  wrote  in  a  letter,  was  “perfumed  with  a  compound  of 
oyster-mud,  coal  and  tar,  rosin,  tobacco,  and  gin."  At  first 
her  work  met  with  opposition.  Uncouth,  rough  people  lived 
all  around  her.  But  finally,  unfrightened  by  drunken  revels, 
endless  profanity,  and  murder,  she  won  confidence,  and  her 
schoolroom  became  so  popular  that  she  could  hardly  man¬ 
age.  Mr.  Nicholas  Brown  then  sent  her  a  real  schoolhouse, 
moved  from  elsewhere  in  the  town. 

“Teachers  of  the  first  order”  came  from  the  college  to  help 
her  on  Sundays.  Mr.  John  Howland,  a  committeeman  of 
the  Providence  Public  Schools,  presently  began  sending  her 
recalcitrant  children  because  of  her  fine  discipline. 

But  Miss  Ware  finally  became  convinced  that  a  house 
was  needed  elsewhere,  that  the  children  must  be  removed 
from  their  sordid  surroundings.  It  was  then  that  President 
Wayland  presented  her  need  to  the  ladies  of  his  Bible  Class 
at  the  First  Baptist  Meeting-house.  Through  their  efforts, 
the  Providence  Children’s  Friend  Society  was  formed,  later 
expanded  to  include  the  state.  Even  then,  in  1836,  it  was  an 
inter-denominational  affair,  a  real  community  welfare  so¬ 
ciety  composed  for  the  most  part  of  ladies  from  the  several 
churches  in  the  Benefit  Street  group. 

In  spite  of  her  extraordinarily  busy  life,  Harriet  Ware 
was  so  devoted  to  knitting  that  it  was  called  her  coat-of- 
arms.  She  even  had  her  knitting  in  her  hand  when  her  da¬ 
guerreotype  was  taken.  Here  we  see  her,  rather  Puritanical 
in  appearance,  with  a  firm  mouth  and  chin,  her  hair  parted 
squarely  in  the  center.  But  her  eyes  are  arresting,  remark¬ 
ably  so.  They  seem  to  look  thoughtfully,  comprehendingly 
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into  your  very  soul.  And  her  letters  show  that  she  had  a  de¬ 
lightful  sense  of  humor. 

The  Home  for  Aged  Women  on  Fox  Point  Boulevard, 
was  founded  in  1857  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Rogers  who,  finding 
such  a  home  much  needed,  asked  the  help  of  her  neighbors, 
General  Ambrose  Burnside  among  them.  The  first  meetings 
of  the  Directors  were  held  in  her  home  at  the  corner  of 
George  and  Benefit  Streets,  in  the  drawing-room  on  the 
second  floor,  close  by  the  beautiful  oriel  window. 

Mr.  Henry  Steere,  who  lived  near  the  head  of  Church 
Street,  sponsored  an  early  Home  for  Aged  Men,  and  his  be¬ 
quest  built  the  handsome  Home  now  on  Broad  Street.  And 
General  Burnside  was  much  interested  in  helping  the  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  Civil  War.  The  General,  it  seems,  was  much  be¬ 
loved  by  his  neighbors,  even  by  the  children.  One  little  girl 
who  sat  near  him  in  church  always  watched  him  intently. 
He  was  a  real  General  and  she  looked  at  him  with  awe,  as 
well  as  affection.  She  liked  his  neat  whiskers,  the  famous 
Burnside  side-burns,  and  she  watched  his  bald  spot.  If  it 
was  cool,  he  would  cover  it  with  a  small,  black,  silk  skull¬ 
cap.  But  if  it  was  warm,  there  would  be  little  beads  of  per¬ 
spiration  on  his  head  that  glistened  when  he  moved. 

Even  earlier  than  any  of  these  philanthropies  was  “The 
Dexter  Donation”,  left  to  the  city  in  1824  by  Ebenezer 
Knight  Dexter,  who  originally  lived  on  Benefit  Street  at 
the  corner  of  the  quaint  cobble-stoned  lane  above  Church 
Street.  In  addition  to  the  large  tract  which  Mr.  Dexter  gave 
to  the  city  as  a  military  training  ground,  he  gave  forty 
acres  over  the  hill  as  an  asylum  for  the  poor.  In  order  that 
the  land  might  be  cleared  for  farming  purposes,  and  also 
that  the  inmates  might  be  shielded  from  public  gaze,  he 
stipulated  that  this  entire  plat  should  be  enclosed  in  a  wall 
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three  feet  wide  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  eight  feet 
high.  The  building,  for  which  he  provided,  was  duly  built; 
and  the  wall  erected  with  prodigious  labor.  Doubtless  the 
excavating  necessary  for  its  formidable  base  gave  rise  to  the 
‘story’  that  the  Asylum  wall  is  not  only  eight  feet  high,  but 
that  it  extends  eight  feet  underground  as  well.  Such,  I  am 
told,  is  not  the  case.  But  the  wall,  over  six  thousand  feet  in 
length  and  eight  feet  in  height,  surrounds  the  Asylum  and 
stands  intact  today,  in  the  heart  of  the  residential  section. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  Benefit  Street  has  been  its 
sympathy  for  colored  people.  In  fact,  this  has  always  been 
characteristic  of  the  state  even  though  not  of  Rhode  Island 
as  a  colony.  The  importation  of  slaves  was  prohibited  in 
1774,  and  a  statute  in  1784  provided  for  gradual  emancipa¬ 
tion  throughout  the  state,  by  decreeing  that  all  colored 
children  born  after  March  first  of  that  year  should  be  free. 

There  is  the  story  of  Obadiah  Brown,  who  lived  on 
Thomas  Street  just  below  Benefit.  He  was  the  son  of  Moses 
Brown;  also  a  Quaker.  He  owned  one  slave  and,  whenever 
the  man  committed  some  misdemeanor,  Mr.  Brown  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  administer  proper  punishment.  He  would  seize  a 
long  whip  and  order  the  slave  to  precede  him  to  the  attic. 
Then,  while  the  slave  stood  by  in  terror,  Mr.  Brown  would 
lash  the  air  with  the  whip,  bringing  each  stroke  down  with 
a  resounding  thud  upon  an  empty  barrel  which  he  kept 
there  for  the  purpose.  Finally,  when  it  would  seem  that  any 
man  would  have  been  beaten  to  a  pulp  by  such  a  flogging, 
Mr.  Brown  would  take  from  his  ample  pocket  a  piece  of 
ginger  bread  and,  giving  this  to  the  man,  would  leave  him 
there  to  meditate  a  while  on  the  punishment  he  might  have 
had  and  might  yet  receive,  if  he  did  not  mend  his  ways. 
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Tradition  has  it  that  Shakespear’s  Head,  down  below 
the  Arsenal,  on  Meeting  Street,  was  part  of  the  under¬ 
ground  railway  that  helped  slaves,  who  had  escaped  from 
other  states.  It  is  possible  that  lower  regions  of  the  Slater 
mansion  may  have  been  used  for  the  same  purpose.  And 
deceased  colored  servants  were  buried  in  St.  John’s  Church¬ 
yard  ;  some  in  a  group  by  themselves,  others  included  as  a 
part  of  their  masters’  family  groups. 

When  the  Rev.  James  Grainger  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Meeting-house,  runaway  slaves  were  often  fed  in 
the  kitchen  of  the  parsonage,  the  house  now  used  as  the 
Knowles  Chapel.  During  the  1840’s  and  for  many  years 
thereafter,  the  sexton  at  the  First  Congregational  Church 
was  known  to  everyone  as  Black  Dan,  a  runaway  slave; 
yet,  when  his  master  chanced  to  come  on  business  and  re¬ 
mained  for  some  time,  no  one  told  him  his  slave  was  here  in 
town. 

But  in  the  1830’s  a  rough  element  in  the  northern  section 
of  the  town  seemed  bent  for  a  time  on  making  life  miserable 
for  colored  children.  When  this  came  to  the  attention  of 
Mrs.  Anna  Jenkins,  the  granddaughter  of  Moses  Brown, 
she  enlisted  the  aid  of  her  friends  and  lent  a  small  house  on 
upper  North  Main  Street  as  a  “shelter.”  Two  teachers  were 
procured  to  run  the  house  and  to  teach  reading,  writing, 
and  gentle  manners.  Orphans  were  taken  care  of  free  of 
charge,  and  working  parents  might  board  their  children 
there  for  fifty  cents  a  week.  The  school  and  home  grew 
rapidly.  A  new  “shelter”  was  required  and  presently  a  large 
house  was  built  at  Olive  and  Brown  Streets.  It  was  opened 
in  1849' — just  a  short  time,  so  it  proved,  before  its  founder’s 
tragic  and  untimely  death. 

It  was  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  November  20,  1849 
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that  fire  broke  out  in  the  beautiful  Clark  mansion,  then 
owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Jenkins  and  her  family.  It  had 
gained  great  headway  before  the  household  was  aroused  by 
their  dog  who,  frantic  in  his  effort  to  give  the  alarm,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  breaking  the  iron  chain  that  held  his  collar.  Mrs. 
Jenkins  is  said  to  have  escaped  with  her  daughter  Anna, 
but,  finding  that  her  other  daughter  was  still  in  the  house, 
she  fought  her  way  up  to  the  latter’s  room,  and  both 
mother  and  daughter  perished  in  the  flames. 

When  the  neighborhood  became  aroused,  flames  were  al¬ 
ready  bursting  from  the  windows.  The  hand-pumped  fire 
engines,  when  they  finally  arrived,  were  impeded  by  lack  of 
water  and  by  the  intensity  of  a  gale  that  blew  that  night. 

Bracing  themselves  against  the  wind,  the  men  worked  all 
night,  mounting  ladders  to  the  windows  and  porches ;  help¬ 
ing  young  Moses  Brown  J  enkins  and  the  servants  to  escape ; 
standing  in  line  in  a  bucket-brigade;  passing  water  for  the 
pressure  engines  —  the  Waterwitch  and  the  engines  of  the 
Independence,  Gaspee,  and  What  Cheer  Fire  Companies. 
The  men  became  so  exhausted  that  they  worked  in  relays, 
and  went  into  the  neighboring  houses  of  Mr.  John  Gladding 
and  Mr.  Henry  Rogers  to  revive. 

The  women,  meantime,  had  gathered  at  the  Samuel  G. 
Arnold  house  on  John  Street,  adjoining  the  Jenkins  estate. 
They  made  coffee  and  sandwiches,  which  the  young  people 
took  to  the  men  who  had  been  fighting  the  fire.  And  the 
women  of  one  of  these  households  did  what  they  could  for 
young  Anna  Jenkins.  She  was  taken  later  to  the  home  of  her 
mother’s  friend,  Mrs.  Tobey,  and  there  she  grew  up. 

As  soon  as  she  was  of  marriageable  age,  Mrs.  Tobey  took 
her  abroad  and  she  became  engaged  to  a  young  English¬ 
man  of  good  family.  Finally,  Mrs.  Tobey  and  her  young 
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charge  returned  for  the  wedding,  and  the  young  English¬ 
man,  according  to  the  conventions  of  the  day,  set  out  on  the 
next  ship  that  sailed.  But,  during  the  crossing,  the  beautiful 
Anna  Jenkins  changed  her  mind;  and  it  remained  for  Mrs. 
Tobey  upon  the  young  man’s  arrival  to  tell  him  there  could 
be  no  wedding. 

Presently  young  Anna  Jenkins  married  Thomas  F.  Hop- 
pin  of  Providence,  one  of  the  artist  sons  of  ‘Auton  House,’ 
and,  from  that  time,  her  home  became  one  of  the  centers 
of  the  artistic  life  of  the  community,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
leading  centers  of  its  social  life.  On  the  site  of  the  Clark- 
Jenkins  house,  the  Hoppins  built  an  Italian  villa,  the 
’House-of-the-Thousand-Candles’  it  was  often  called,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  brilliance  of  their  entertaining. 

On  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  there  stood  a  bronze 
dog  on  which  the  young  Hoppin  children  used  to  sit  and 
‘ride’,  not  realizing  its  significance.  It  had  been  designed  by 
Mr.  Hoppin  and  cast  at  Gorham’s,  supposedly  the  first 
bronze  sculpture  cast  in  the  country.  And  it  represented  the 
watch  dog  that,  on  the  night  of  the  fire,  in  his  frenzy  to 
reach  the  family,  had  managed  to  break  his  heavy  chain.  In 
fact,  in  the  realism  of  the  day,  a  fragment  of  chain  hung 
from  the  bronze  dog’s  neck. 

In  a  niche  above  the  carriage  entrance  is  a  figure  of  a 
young  girl  holding  a  pitcher.  Is  it  Flora  as  the  neighborhood 
children  were  told,  or  was  it  meant  to  be  symbolic  of  the 
sister  who  lost  her  life  in  the  fire  and  who,  when  last  seen,  at 
a  window,  had  a  water  pitcher  in  her  hand?  Perhaps  the 
latter,  since  the  pitcher  is  similar  in  design  to  those  in  use  at 
that  period. 

The  exterior  of  Hoppin  house  is  plain,  almost  forbidding, 
but  its  interior  was  obviously  planned  for  gracious  living. 
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The  Hope  Club  as  seen  from  Benefit  Street.  The  present 
clubhouse  was  erected  in  1885.  Before  that  time  the  Club 
had  occupied  half  of  the  Mauran-Rhodes  house,  across 
the  way,  at  the  foot  of  Benevolent  Street. 

It  is  a  men's  club,  the  exclusiveness  of  which  is  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  presence  of  snifty  marble  lions  at  its 
entrance.  The  vignette  is  partially  a  reconstruction. 
That  is,  the  greater  part  of  the  porches,  which  here  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  side  of  the  building  and  which  always 
seemed  to  give  an  air  of  special  luxury  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Club,  have  been  removed  in  recent  years. 


One  enters  at  the  side.  The  vestibule  leads  into  a  long  hall¬ 
way,  that  is  set  well  toward  the  back  of  the  villa.  This  gives 
unusual  depth  to  the  rooms  at  the  front,  which  comprise 
the  rather  small  reception  room,  the  long  drawing-room, 
and  the  dining-room.  All  of  these  open  into  one  another  and 
also  into  the  long  hall,  the  drawing-room  with  a  door  on 
either  side  of  the  mantel.  The  carriage  entrance  comes  in 
under  the  grand  stairway  at  the  center  of  the  hall  —  thus 
leaving  two  small  rooms  at  the  corners,  one  used  by  Mr. 
Hoppin  as  a  studio  reception-room,  and  the  other  as  a  but¬ 
ler’s  pantry  adjoining  the  dining-room.  The  ground-plan 
alone  is  a  perfect  arrangement  for  receptions,  musicales, 
balls,  small  dinners,  or  banquets.  And  the  rooms  and  the 
woodwork  are  charming.  The  drawing  room  originally,  it  is 
said,  was  done  in  rose  touched  with  gold-leaf;  and  the  crys¬ 
tal  chandeliers  are  reputed  to  have  gone  to  Hollywood.  The 
great  kitchen,  with  servants'  quarters  above  it,  is  in  an  ell 
adjoining  the  butler’s  pantry;  and  beyond  it  extend  the 
coach-house  and  stables. 

It  was  in  this  gracious  home  that  Thomas  F.  Hoppin  set 
up  his  easel.  He  had  studied  in  Paris  under  Paul  Delaroche 
and  for  a  time  had  had  a  studio  in  New  York.  The  high  spot 
of  his  New  York  career  was  the  designing  of  the  stained- 
glass  window  of  the  Four  Evangelists  in  Trinity  Church. 
But,  in  general,  he  painted  war  scenes  and  animals. 

He  came  of  an  art-loving  family  and  he  was  fastidious  to 
a  degree.  Of  the  Hoppin  brothers,  brought  up  in  lively 
‘Auton  House’  on  Westminster  Street,  one  brother  became 
a  fine  amateur  painter,  one  an  art  critic,  and  Thomas  and 
Augustus  became  professional  artists. 

Augustus  Hoppin,  who  graduated  from  Brown  Univer- 
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sity  and  later  went  abroad  to  study  art,  was  clever  as  a  car¬ 
toonist.  He  not  only  illustrated  Dr.  Holmes’  Autocrat  at  the 
Breakfast  Table  and  sundry  books  describing  the  life  and 
hilarious  travels  of  the  Hoppin  family,  but  he  electrified  old 
Providence  by  drawing  the  cuts  for  the  1867  edition  of 
Judge  Albert  G.  Greene’s  Old  Grimes  is  Dead,  that  peren¬ 
nial  favorite  among  local  poems  and  songs.  It  must  have 
been  written  under  a  permanent  star,  for  it  was  locally  a 
best  seller  and  old-time  residents  of  the  Hill  can  still  quote 
more  stanzas  from  it,  than  from  My  Country  ’ Tis  of  Thee 
and  the  national  anthem  combined.  Judge  Greene,  who 
lived  near  the  foot  of  George  Street,  wrote  Old  Grimes  in 
1822,  in  his  college  days. 

Long  before  the  time  when  the  gay  and  elegant  ‘Lord’ 
Hoppin  came  to  Benefit  Street ;  or  before  Augustus  Hoppin 
had  helped  to  immortalize  Old  Grimes,  Edward  Lewis  Peck- 
ham,  a  water-colorist  of  much  charm,  lived  on  the  Arnold 
Street  corner  of  the  street  and  began  to  paint  about  1829. 

He  had  two  absorbing  hobbies.  He  roamed  the  state 
making  flower  studies  in  company  with  Stephen  T.  Olney, 
George  Hunt,  and  George  Thurber,  all  of  whom  became 
well-known  as  botanists ;  and  he  had  an  absorbing  love  for 
the  waterfront  of  old  Providence.  With  a  meticulous  brush 
and  surprising  delicacy  of  color,  he  has  left  a  record  of  our 
water-bound  town,  as  it  looked  in  the  early  decades  of  the 
last  century.  Among  the  paintings  in  his  sketchbook  and 
portfolios  is  a  delightful  one  of  the  southern  end  of  Benefit 
Street  in  the  1820’s.  Beginning  at  Arnold  Street,  the  south¬ 
ern  tip  of  the  street  looks  much  as  it  does  today,  except  that 
one  sees  expanses  of  clear  water  down  beyond.  It  looks  to 
be  the  street  of  an  old  seaport  town  which,  after  all,  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  that  section  of  the  street  originally  was. 
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Other  watercolors  in  the  Peckham  portfolio  give  views 
of  wharves  along  the  river  front,  and  of  the  laurel-clad  bluff 
and  sand-dunes  flanking  the  beach  at  the  head  of  the  Bay, 
between  Fox  Point  and  India  Point.  It  is  like  a  dream  from 
the  past,  to  turn  the  delicate  pages  and  to  study  these 
sketches  one  by  one. 

All  through  the  century  there  was  a  definitely  surging, 
local  interest  in  painting  —  an  interest  that  played  a  vital 
part  in  the  life  of  the  old  street.  This  attitude  was  no  doubt 
intensified  by  the  generous  interest  of  the  Hoppins  who, 
being  at  the  center  of  both  the  social  and  the  artistic  life, 
did  much  to  bring  the  two  groups  together. 

Mrs.  Joshua  Chapin,  who  lived  down  the  hill  from  Bene¬ 
fit  Street  South,  also  was  at  home  in  both  groups,  and  she 
gathered  young  artists  about  her  and  stimulated  them  in 
their  work.  She  is  said  to  have  been  tall  and  very  blond,  a 
gracious  hostess,  and  intensely  interested  in  both  art  and 
welfare  projects.  She  was  the  mother  of  Dr.  Charles  V. 
Chapin,  whose  Public  Health  work  brought  him  interna¬ 
tional  renown,  and  she  was  quaintly  spoken  of  by  the  ar¬ 
tists  of  the  day  as  “Mrs.  Dr.  Chapin,  Sr.” 

The  first  art  club  in  town  had  its  headquarters  in  Mrs. 
Chapin’s  home,  and  the  leading  artists  of  the  day  belonged. 
A  large  painting  of  the  White  Mountains,  owned  by  the 
club,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  gift  offered  the  School 
of  Design,  when  its  Waterman  Street  building  was  opened, 
and  to  have  hung  there  for  many  years,  in  the  place  of 
honor  in  the  gallery.  Mrs.  Chapin  also  had  a  hand  in  the 
first  art  school  in  town.  In  the  early  1860’s,  in  the  house 
then  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Hopkins  Street,  Miss  Mary 
Potter,  a  protegee  of  hers,  conducted  an  art  school  and  it  was 
there  that  Miss  Sophia  Pitman  received  her  early  training. 
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Also,  Sarah  Helen  Whitman  was  a  good  art  critic,  as  well 
as  being  a  poet  and  beloved  by  Poe;  and  she,  too,  stimu¬ 
lated  a  wide  interest  locally  in  creative  work.  Poets  and  ar¬ 
tists  flocked  to  the  Sunday  evening  salons  in  her  home  set 
close  upon  the  corner  of  Church  Street.  A  large  landscape 
called  The  Passing  Storm,  by  William  Wall,  an  Irish  artist 
who  had  come  to  Providence  early  in  the  century,  hung 
over  the  davenport  in  her  living-room,  and  conversation 
waxed  eloquent  in  the  dim,  religious  light  characteristic  of 
her  home. 

Thomas  Robinson,  a  painter  of  animal  studies  and  a 
friend  of  Rosa  Bonheur’s  brother,  August,  created  a  great 
interest  locally  in  paintings  of  the  Barbizon  School.  Cephas 
Thompson,  Healy,  Lincoln,  and  Arnold  painted  portraits  of 
the  important  people.  Bachellor  and  Leavitt  painted  fruit 
and  game  pictures,  which  were  bought  and  hung  in  every¬ 
one’s  dining-room,  not  only  on  Benefit  Street  but  all  over 
town.  Marcus  Waterman,  Lewis,  Eimrich  Rein,  Whitaker, 
and  Bannister  painted  landscapes  that  also  had  a  great 
vogue. 

Rein  was  among  the  first  to  paint  out-of-doors  directly 
from  nature,  and  it  was  he  who,  in  describing  various  art 
clubs  in  Europe,  created  the  interest  which  resulted  in  the 
founding  of  the  Providence  Art  Club. 

Among  all  these,  Bannister,  who  lived  on  Benevolent 
Street,  was  among  the  most  gifted,  and  decidedly  the  most 
picturesque.  He  was  of  West  Indian  origin  and  he  came  to 
Providence  from  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  tall,  good  looking, 
and  very  dark.  He  had  married  a  Mme.  Carteux,  a  Narra- 
gansett  Indian  who  was  j ustly  proud  of  her  ancestry.  She  too 
was  dark  and  handsome.  Invariably  she  wore  black  trim¬ 
med  with  royal  purple,  a  combination  particularly  becoming. 
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Both  she  and  her  husband  were  devout  church  members. 
Bannister,  in  fact,  died  in  church  while  his  head  was  bowed 
in  prayer.  He  was  always  immensely  popular,  among  the 
artists,  and  in  the  small  and  exclusive  A-E  Club.  His  pic¬ 
tures  sold  well,  especially  after  he  received  a  medal-of-the- 
first-order  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876.  He  had 
studied  under  Dr.  Rimmer  in  Boston,  an  authority  on  art 
anatomy,  and  also  at  Lowell  Institute,  where  he  had  shared 
a  studio  with  Edwin  Lord  Weeks. 

Because  there  was  no  formal  art  training  in  town  at  that 
time,  it  has  been  said  that  many  of  the  local  artists  of  the 
last  century  were  self-taught.  That  is  not  strictly  true.  In 
each  of  the  four  groups  into  which  the  century  divides, 
there  were  some  artists  who  studied  abroad.  And  these, 
after  their  return,  passed  on  their  knowledge  to  their  con¬ 
temporaries  and  the  younger  set.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  great  bond  of  comradeship  among  them  all. 

Charles  Hemingway,  the  sculptor,  for  a  time  had  his 
studio  in  the  old  Water  Witch  Engine  House,  near  College- 
hill,  opposite  the  Athenaeum.  Alpheus  Morse,  the  leading 
local  architect  of  his  day,  lived  at  the  foot  of  Jenckes 
Street;  and  George  Owen,  Jr.,  at  the  head  of  Church  Street. 
In  later  years,  Hugo  Bruel  occupied  the  small,  gothic  build¬ 
ing  next  to  the  Beckwith  estate,  that  had  housed  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  private  schools  and  the  embryo  Pembroke  College. 
As  has  been  mentioned,  Edward  L.  Peckham  in  the  early 
decades  of  the  19th  century  lived  on  Benefit  Street  South, 
as  did  John  Ferguson  Weir,  N.A.,  a  century  later,  when  he 
came  to  Providence  after  he  retired  from  the  Yale  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  where  he  had  been  Dean  for  a  period  of  forty 
years. 

For  a  decade  or  so  Professor  Weir  was  a  notable  figure  on 
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Benefit  Street,  as  he  went  back  and  forth  between  his  own 
home,  his  daughters  home  at  “Bishops  House”,  and  his 
studio  at  the  foot  of  College-hill.  He  was  a  tall  man  with  a 
clear  complexion,  strong  features  and  gleaming  white  hair. 
He  wore  a  little  goatee.  Some  persons  thought  he  looked 
like  a  Kentucky  Colonel;  others,  like  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton.  In  any  case,  he  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  who 
knew  how  to  blend  courtly  dignity  with  graciousness  and  a 
simple-hearted  friendliness. 

Most  of  the  studios  were  down  the  hill,  clustered  either 
around  the  base  of  College-hill,  from  Hopkins  to  Waterman 
Streets ;  or,  as  today,  extended  to  take  in  Thomas  Street  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Baptist  churchyard.  The  majority  of 
the  artists  were  professionals,  but  a  few  —  like  two  of  the 
Hoppin  brothers,  Courtland  and  Dr.  Washington  Hoppin, 
Benjamin  Wyatt  Stillwell,  and  George  Owen,  Jr.,  had 
painting  as  an  avocation,  but  were  active  in  the  artist  group. 

It  was  during  a  discussion  in  one  of  the  studios  at  the 
corner  of  College  Street  that  the  Providence  Art  Club  had 
its  inception  in  1878.  For  a  time  the  Club  occupied  rooms 
on  the  site  of  the  present  tunnel-entrance,  and  its  first 
president  was  James  S.  Lincoln,  the  leading  portrait  painter 
of  the  state.  The  bronze  bust  of  him  at  the  Art  Club  shows 
him  as  a  man  of  power,  and  also  as  a  man  of  great  refine¬ 
ment  and  delicacy  of  perception.  In  his  latter  years  he  was 
called  the  Father  of  Art  in  Rhode  Island,  because  he  had 
helped  so  many  youthful  artists;  and  he  is  credited  with 
having  painted  eleven  governors  and  six  mayors. 

The  Art  Club  building,  one  door  down  on  Thomas  Street, 
was  opened  in  1888.  Immediately  it  became  a  social  as  well 
as  an  artistic  center.  Soon  the  young  FI.  Anthony  Dyer 
joined  the  group,  his  buoyant  personality  adding  eloquence, 
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or  spontaneity  as  occasion  required.  Tea  was  served  every 
afternoon  and  every  Saturday  there  was  a  big  tea  to  which 
‘everyone’  went.  In  addition,  there  have  always  been  exhi¬ 
bitions  and  private  views  of  paintings  and  sculpture ;  a  long 
galaxy  of  specially  designed,  fancy-dress  balls;  and,  every 
year,  an  original  play  written,  staged,  and  played  by  the 
Friday  Knights,  and  somewhat  censored  for  Ladies’  Night. 
All  of  this  made  the  Club  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  life 
of  Benefit  Street. 

In  itself,  the  Club  house  is  a  quaint  little  place,  half 
buried  in  the  hill.  Not  so  little,  when  one  comes  to  think  of 
it;  but  its  lower  rooms  —  the  Governors’  Room,  dining 
rooms,  and  cabaret  —  have  a  snuggled-in  look,  with  dark 
wainscoting  surmounted  by  a  frieze  of  large  silhouettes, 
punctuated  with  bright  copper  pans,  dim  lights,  and  straw- 
covered  wine  bottles.  And  there  are  wide  open-hearths,  on 
which  backlogs  seem  always  to  be  glowing.  The  second 
story  comprises  the  large  gallery  and,  on  an  upper  level,  a 
lounge  so  planned  that  it  can  be  converted  into  a  stage.  A 
small  gallery  on  the  west  leads  into  the  fine,  old  house 
where  Nicholas  Brown’s  daughter  married  Thomas 
Poynton  Ives  and  which  is  now  used  by  the  Club  as  an 
annex. 

It  was  a  few  years  before  the  Art  Club  moved  to  its  per¬ 
manent  quarters,  that  Sidney  R.  Burleigh,  having  studied 
abroad,  began  to  build  himself  a  half-timbered  studio, 
across  from  the  north  side  of  the  Baptist  churchyard.  He 
mounted  the  staging  himself  to  work  on  the  colored  fres¬ 
coes  on  its  facade.  Assisted  by  Charles  Walter  Stetson  and 
the  young  John  G.  Aldrich,  they  each  carved  one  of  the 
three  projecting,  oaken  beams  after  they  were  in  place.  It 
became  the  thing  for  the  business  men  at  noon  to  assemble 
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in  the  churchyard  of  the  Meeting-house,  to  watch  proceed¬ 
ings.  They  would  stroll  about  as  on  a  village-green,  smok¬ 
ing  and  chatting  and  calling  up  suggestions  to  Mr.  Burleigh, 
who  was  ever  ready  with  a  quick  retort.  Although  he  spoke 
with  a  quiet  drawl,  there  was  a  lilt  in  his  voice;  his  humor 
was  of  a  kindly  sort,  and  he  always  had  an  answer.  The 
workmen  would  stroll  over  from  Gorham  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  by  that  time  occupied  a  fine  block  on 
North  Main,  opposite  the  church.  They  would  sit  on  the 
curbstone  in  front  of  the  studio,  with  their  dinner-pails  be¬ 
tween  their  knees,  and  absorbedly  watch  Mr.  Burleigh  and 
the  others  at  work. 

There  was  an  open-house  reception  on  New  Year’s  Day 
1886  and  flocks  of  people  came.  Mr.  Burleigh’s  studio  oc¬ 
cupied  the  picturesque  rooms  on  the  main  floor,  Abigail 
Cooke  and  Gertrude  Parmelee  Cady  had  one  halfway  up  the 
stairs ;  W.  Staples  Drowne  and  Stacey  Tolman  were  on  the 
second  floor,  and  Whitaker  occupied  the  third.  A  series  of 
teas  began  and,  when  the  Art  Club  moved  up  the  hill  near 
it,  there  was  much  running  back  and  forth  between  the 
Club  and  the  Fleur-de-Lys,  as  the  studio  is  called.  One  of 
the  red-letter  days  at  the  Fleur-de-Lys  was  the  time  when 
Joseph  Jefferson  paid  it  a  visit.  He  was  playing  in  town,  and 
being  a  painter  as  well  as  an  actor,  he  was  interested  in  see¬ 
ing  the  ‘art  colony’.  He  visited  each  studio  and  was  so 
charming  and  appreciative,  they  said,  that  they  all  felt 
when  he  left  that  they  knew  him  quite  well. 

Like  the  Pre-Raphaelites  of  whom  they  were  contempo¬ 
raries,  Messrs.  Burleigh,  Stetson,  and  Aldrich  formed  an 
Art  Workers  Guild,  and  in  the  basement  of  the  Fleur-de- 
Lys,  together  with  Brooke  Sanderson,  later  the  Art  Club 
steward,  they  designed  and  made  the  furniture  for  the  Ma- 
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sonic  Temple  in  a  style  that  would  have  gladdened  the 
heart  of  William  Morris. 

In  later  years,  Mr.  Burleigh  had  a  period  of  making 
watercolor  sketches  of  downtown  Providence  and  his  men 
friends  as  they  passed  him  —  sitting,  perhaps,  on  his  camp 
stool  on  Market  Square,  painting  the  old  Market  House 
and  the  view  up  College-hill  —  would  drop  a  dime  or  a 
nickel  into  his  water  cup,  and  pass  by  without  a  word  or 
a  glance.  When  you  think  of  Mr.  Burleigh,  casual  but  im¬ 
maculate  in  his  British  tweeds,  Van  Dyke  beard,  and  soft 
cap  pulled  over  his  eyes,  you  can  enjoy  the  playful  humor 
with  which  these  friends  of  his  silently  gave  him  alms. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Burleigh  was  the  Dean  of 
Rhode  Island  artists.  Day  after  day,  for  forty  years  or  more, 
he  could  be  seen  on  Benefit  Street,  as  he  came  down  from 
his  home  on  College-hill  and  sauntered  slowly  along,  past 
the  Handicraft  Club,  the  University  Club,  the  Supreme 
Court  House  building,  to  Thomas  Street  and  down  to  his 
studio.  He  had  a  long,  easy  stride,  and  was  never  in  a  hurry. 
Sometimes  he  wore  knickerbockers,  a  Norfolk  jacket,  and 
cap  to  match;  sometimes  a  raglan  coat  that  flared  at  the 
bottom,  and  a  soft  gray  hat  set  deftly  and  lightly  on  his 
head,  at  a  perfect  angle.  Sometimes  he  carried  a  cane.  But 
always  he  looked  casual,  strolling  along  to  the  Fleur-de-Lys 
as  if  he  had  the  world  in  his  pocket,  and  a  pleasant,  friendly 
world  at  that. 

Directly  across  from  his  studio  and  the  Art  Club,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  churchyard,  stand  the  massed  buildings  of 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  where,  for  over  fifty  years, 
thousands  of  art  students  have  received  their  training. 

It  was  in  the  late  70’s,  that  the  question  of  formal  art 
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The  Stephen  Hopkins  house,  part  of  it  dating  from 
about  1745 ,  was  the  home  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  who  was 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island  for  ten  terms,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress. 

It  is  a  little  house  that  has  long  been  on  its  way.  Origi¬ 
nally  it  was  at  the  foot  of  Hopkins  Street,  facing  West. 
In  1809  it  was  moved  part  way  up  the  hill,  facing 
South.  There  it  remained  until  1928,  when  the  new 
Providence  County  Court  House  was  about  to  occupy 
the  entire  block.  The  house  was  then  moved  up  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  hill,  to  the  corner  of  Benefit  Street,  facing 
North. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  the  ward  of  the  State  and 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Dames,  Stephen  Hopkins  house  will  now  be  content  to 
stay  where  it  is. 


training  had  come  to  a  head,  with  the  founding  of  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design.  Interest  was  astir.  Dr.  Rimmer 
had  lectured,  in  1876,  in  the  old  High  School  building  on 
Benefit  Street,  and  his  coming  to  Providence  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  warrant  the  sum¬ 
marizing  of  each  lecture  in  the  daily  press.  The  clippings 
carefully  preserved  in  Mr.  Burleigh’s  first  sketchbook  — 
for  he  had  his  first  instruction  there  —  enable  one  to  follow 
Dr.  Rimmer’s  entire  course. 

In  1877,  Mrs.  Jesse  Metcalf  and  her  associates,  who  had 
financed  the  Rhode  Island  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Expo¬ 
sition  in  Philadelphia,  voted  to  use  the  residue  from  their 
fund  for  founding  a  school  to  aid  in  “the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  of  design.”  In  consequence,  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design  opened  the  following  year  in  rooms  in  the  Hoppin 
Homestead  Building.  In  April,  1885,  the  First  Exhibition  of 
Pictures  by  American  Artists  was  held  in  the  School  gallery, 
and  in  that  same  month  a  Rembrandt  Carnival  of  living  pic¬ 
tures  was  held  at  Infantry  Hall,  an  elaborate  affair  organ¬ 
ized  by  leading  society  women  for  the  benefit  of  the  School. 

Eight  years  later,  in  1893,  the  School  moved  into  its  own 
first  building  on  Waterman  Street  just  below  Benefit,  and 
today  the  School  comprises  ten  or  eleven  large  buildings. 
Their  count  is  uncertain,  because  the  buildings  are  joined 
and  so  interlocked,  in  the  College-to-Waterman  Street 
block  on  which  the  majority  of  them  stand,  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  know  where  some  begin  and  where  others  leave  off. 
And  in  addition  to  this  block,  various  houses  on  the  neigh¬ 
boring  hillside  have  been  acquired  as  dormitories. 

Mrs.  Metcalf  herself  was  chairman  of  the  Directors  for 
seventeen  years  and,  in  reading  the  old  records,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  see  what  personal  attention  she  gave  to  details. 
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True  to  the  beaux-arts  tradition,  the  students  have  always 
had  a  thoroughly  good  time.  In  addition  to  encouraging  in¬ 
dividual  pupils  in  their  work,  Mrs.  Metcalf  also  supervised 
their  parties  and  often  helped  to  put  up  the  decorations. 
When  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Gustav  Radeke,  succeeded  to  the 
chairmanship,  she  in  turn  followed  the  tradition  of  per¬ 
sonal  interest,  which  continues  today  under  Mrs.  Danforth, 
Mrs.  Metcalf’s  grand-daughter,  even  though  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  pupils,  or  more,  have  gone  forth  from  the  School. 

Meantime,  the  School  has  turned  out  highly  skilled 
workers  in  textile  and  costume  design,  jewelry  and  metal 
work,  and  architecture  and  interior  decoration,  as  well  as 
many  professionals  in  both  the  graphic  and  the  fine  arts  — 
among  them  Arthur  W.  Heintzelman,  the  etcher;  Joseph 
J.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  director  of  the  well-known  Boston  firm  of 
stained-glass  designers ;  Robert  H.  Nisbet,  R.A.,  and  scores 
of  others  who  are  college  professors,  consultants  in  interior 
decoration,  fashion  editors;  or  directors,  chief  engineers  or 
designers  at  Gorham’s,  Brown  and  Sharpe’s,  and  many  of 
the  leading  jewelry  factories  and  textile  mills  in  the  country. 

In  its  classroom  work,  the  School  has  always  seemed  able 
to  accustom  itself  to  the  unexpected,  even  to  having  a  live 
Shetland  pony  for  a  model  in  the  children’s  class,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  dogs,  sheep,  hens,  ducks,  or  white  rabbits.  Also,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  children’s  Saturday  class,  a  form  of 
docent-service  was  introduced  by  taking  a  class  down  to  the 
Museum  galleries  and  having  an  instructor  analyze  a  few 
master-paintings,  showing  why  they  are  good  in  color,  com¬ 
position,  or  technique;  or  perhaps  explaining  the  use  of 
some  of  the  priceless  pieces  of  Egyptian,  Chinese,  or  Medi¬ 
aeval  art,  given  the  Museum  by  Mrs.  Radeke,  who  was  a 
skilled  collector.  On  such  occasions,  there  was  always  a  rest- 
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period  with  music.  Sometimes  there  would  be  a  few  stringed 
instruments,  played  by  the  children  themselves;  or  some¬ 
times,  much  to  their  delight,  a  hand-organ  with  a  monkey. 

This  organ-grinder,  however,  was  not  the  only  one  who 
found  his  way  into  the  School.  One  May  afternoon,  when 
we  had  the  windows  in  the  upper  design-room  open  to  let  in 
the  warm,  spring  air,  there  came  the  sound  of  a  hurdy- 
gurdy. 

Some  one  suggested  a  dance.  Easels,  tables  and  chairs 
were  pushed  to  the  wall.  The  boys  rushed  down  three 
flights  of  stairs  to  the  side  door,  then  up  the  hill.  Pooling 
their  money,  they  bribed  the  man  to  play  for  the  dance. 
Then  all  together,  puffing,  pulling,  and  pushing  they  got 
the  hurdy-gurdy  up  the  three  flights  to  the  top  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  we  had  a  glorious  dance  until  something  told  us  it 
was  dinner  time. 

Directly  after  the  building  of  the  Central  Congregational 
Church  was  acquired  by  the  School,  and  made  over  into  an 
auditorium  as  Memorial  Hall,  the  School’s  first  fancy-dress 
ball  with  a  definite  theme  was  held.  It  was  a  garden  party 
and  the  students  worked  for  weeks  designing  their  costumes. 
The  ball  opened  with  a  Grand  March  of  all  the  flowers.  The 
committee  wore  Easter-lily  costumes,  and  danced  a  minuet 
beneath  a  spot-light. 

Later,  in  an  interval  in  the  general  dancing,  there  was  a 
leap-frog  dance,  cleverly  done  by  some  of  the  boys  who  had 
made  themselves  wonderful  heads  and  feet,  and  painted  the 
essential,  green  markings  on  the  backs  of  one  another’s 
tights.  And,  most  thrilling  of  all  under  the  spot-light  were 
the  poses  taken  by  Corsi,  a  professional  model  who  chanced 
to  be  at  the  School  at  the  time.  He  had  posed  for  Sargent’s 
Prophets,  I  believe,  and  for  Elijah  falling  from  heaven.  He 
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was  a  striking  man,  with  heavy  dark  hair,  and  bold  features, 
and  each  pose  that  he  assumed  was  held  with  dramatic 
finesse.  In  a  cowl,  he  became  lost  in  sombre  meditation,  re¬ 
mote  from  the  world.  With  sombrero  and  dagger,  he  was 
too  convincing  a  cutthroat.  In  Indian  attire,  with  a  great 
headdress  of  feathers,  he  stood  motionless,  a  bronze  statue 
looking  into  infinite  space.  Suddenly  he  dropped,  every  sense 
alert,  every  muscle  taut,  a  panther  ready  for  the  kill. 

This  occasion  was  merely  a  beginning.  The  annual  ball  in 
the  course  of  five  or  six  years  developed  into  well-drama¬ 
tized,  historical  pageantry,  with  all  the  designing  of  cos¬ 
tumes  and  stage-setting,  of  course,  done  by  the  students 
themselves. 

The  School  has  dedicated  its  buildings  one  by  one.  No 
occasion  has  been  more  impressive  than  the  opening  of 
Pendleton  House,  which,  completely  furnished  with  rare 
Georgian  pieces,  adjoins  the  Museum.  The  elite  of  the 
town  was  there,  a  small  gathering  from  among  persons 
prominent  in  social,  intellectual  and  artistic  circles;  and  so 
many  of  them  lived,  or  had  lived,  on  Benefit  Street  that  it 
was  almost  a  neighborhood  party. 

It  was  more  than  a  party.  It  was  a  reception  with  the 
leisureliness  and  elegance,  which  one  seldom  sees  in  this 
hurrying  century.  In  its  honor,  ‘court’  jewels  were  taken 
from  safe-deposit,  and  one’s  most  sumptuous  evening  attire 
came  out  of  the  wardrobe.  And,  as  a  setting,  there  were  the 
stately  rooms  through  which  the  guests  drifted  at  will. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  of  ‘Dick’ 
Canfield’s  Whistler  pictures,  the  exhibition  rooms  of  the 
Museum  were  done  over  for  the  occasion  in  Japanese  grass- 
cloth,  and  ‘everybody’  came.  On  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  School  there  was  a  great  banquet,  at  which  H.  Anthony 
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Dyer  was  toastmaster  and  to  which  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  El¬ 
liott,  the  principal  speaker,  brought  the  grace  and  charm  of 
the  old  regime. 

Thus  for  sixty-seven  years  the  School  has  gone  on,  adding 
new  interests,  new  buildings,  and  new  courses  to  its  many- 
sided  curriculum  —  its  destiny  guided  by  three  women  who, 
in  their  successive  generations,  have  had  the  counsel  and 
the  financial  support  of  the  men  in  their  family  and  of  a 
handful  of  devoted  friends  —  Miss  Lyra  Brown  Nickerson, 
Mr.  Isaac  C.  Bates,  members  of  the  Sharpe  and  Aldrich 
families  among  them  —  behind  whom  have  been  the  accu¬ 
mulative  respect  and  appreciation  of  the  community. 

In  addition  to  placing  the  School  on  its  Benefit  Street 
site,  the  Metcalf  family  has  had  its  personal  association 
with  the  street.  Mrs.  Metcalfs  daughter  after  her  marriage 
to  Dr.  Gustav  Radeke,  lived  in  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
Mauran  block  near  the  corner  of  Hopkins  Street;  and  when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Metcalf  lived  opposite  Judge  Durfee’s  house 
on  Benefit  Street  North,  their  daughters  and  the  two  sons, 
Mr.  Stephen  O.  Metcalf  and  Hon.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf,  who 
were  to  take  so  active  and  prominent  a  part  in  developing 
the  School,  were  children. 

Young  ‘Sam’  Durfee,  across  the  way,  had  a  playroom  at 
the  rear  of  his  house  and  a  magic  lantern.  Here  neighbor¬ 
hood  entertainments  used  to  be  given,  admission  three  pins ; 
‘Sam’  running  the  lantern  and  Berkeley  Updike  giving  the 
‘lecture’.  One  thinks  of  Daniel  Berkeley  Updike  as  the 
owner  of  the  Merrymount  Press  in  Boston ;  in  his  time,  the 
finest  printer  in  the  United  States,  and  an  exceptional 
speaker  and  lecturer.  But,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  he 
convulsed  his  audience  by  describing  a  fire  as  a  “conflagu- 
ration”,  and  the  term  became  a  byword  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood.  It  followed  him  all  through  life;  evidently  it  was  too 
good  to  lose. 

‘Sam’  Durfee  and  young  Jesse  H.  Metcalf  had  a  string- 
carrier  that  operated  successfully  between  their  two  homes, 
until  one  day  it  sagged  and  caught  on  the  horns  of  the 
Lonsdale  oxen,  as  they  plodded  down  the  street  —  the  oxen 
whom  the  wharvesmen  down  at  the  Point,  used  to  call  the 
‘brownie  eyes  o’  beef,’  meaning  to  refer  to  their  Brown  and 
Ives  ownership. 

Young  Jesse  H.  Metcalf  had  varied  interests,  but  the 
rigging  of  a  string-carrier  in  his  boyhood  was,  in  a  sense, 
prophetic  of  him  as  a  man.  That  is,  he  always  knew  the 
way  in  which  things  should  be  made  and  operated.  Conse¬ 
quently,  one  of  his  greatest  contributions  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  School  of  Design  was  his  counsel,  on  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  physical  problems  that  beset  it  during  its  phenome¬ 
nal  growth.  In  addition  to  that,  we  think  of  him  as  United 
States  Senator,  as  one  of  the  governmental  officials  who 
have  been  closely  associated  with  old  Benefit  Street  and 
the  ‘Whatcheer  uplands’  during  these  many  years. 

Up  to  1901  the  old  State  House  —  frequently  called  the 
Colony  House,  and  in  early  days  the  Court  House  —  was 
the  local  seat  of  government.  The  ‘local’  seat  because,  not 
content  with  being  the  smallest  colony  and  the  smallest 
state  in  the  Union,  Rhode  Island’s  sense  of  independence 
was  such  that  she  required  two  capitals,  Newport  and 
Providence,  for  the  equitable  administering  of  her  affairs. 
For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  therefore,  sessions  of  the 
Colonial  Assembly  and,  later,  of  the  State  Legislature  were 
held  now  in  the  Old  Colony  House  in  Newport,  and  now  in 
the  Colony  House  in  Providence. 
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The  latter,  completed  in  1762,  sits  squarely  on  Benefit 
Street,  with  a  sloping  Parade  leading  up  from  North  Main 
to  the  formal  entrance  on  the  West.  Tradition  has  it  that 
the  placing  of  the  Colony  House  on  this  particular  site  was 
the  result  of  a  tug-of-war  between  the  men  of  Benefit  Street 
and  the  men  of  the  North  End.  And  this  is  not  a  figure  of 
speech.  The  rival  groups  are  said  to  have  actually  pulled 
and  tugged,  this  way  and  that,  until  finally  the  Benefit 
Street  group  won. 

Diagonally  across  from  the  Benefit  Street  entrance  of  the 
Colony  House  stood  the  Golden  Ball  Inn,  erected  in  1784 
and  later  known  as  the  Mansion  House.  When  the  legisla¬ 
ture  was  in  session,  the  street  presented  a  lively  scene,  for 
the  out-of-town  members  always  put  up  at  the  Inn,  as  also 
did  various  judges  and  lawyers. 

One  can  imagine  the  scene  as  the  stage-coaches  swung  up 
the  street  and  the  assemblymen  alighted  bag  and  baggage 
at  the  Inn,  accompanied  by  the  usual  run  of  travellers  be¬ 
tween  Boston  and  the  packets  at  the  far  end  of  the  street, 
that  brought  passengers  from  Newport  and  hence  from 
New  York.  One  can  imagine,  also,  the  legislators  hurrying 
each  day  across  to  the  Colony  House,  tense  and  full  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  sauntering  back  to  the  Inn 
in  groups,  laughing  together,  or  locked  in  heated  debate 
over  affairs  of  state.  One  can  see  them  later  in  the  day  as 
they  gathered  in  the  hall  with  the  high  stairway,  or  on  the 
verandas,  which  ran  in  tiers  across  the  second  and  third 
stories  of  the  Inn,  there  to  continue  their  arguments;  and 
later  still,  as  the  fiddlers  began  their  music  and  in  the  long 
ballroom  the  evening’s  amusements  began. 

Not  only  Washington  and  Jefferson  and  Lafayette  stayed 
at  various  times  at  the  Inn,  but  Adams,  Madison  and  Mon- 
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The  Providence  Athenxum,  a  subscription  library 
owned  by  less  than  a  thousand  proprietors.  Its  collec¬ 
tions  date  from  1753,  and  now  comprise  over  a  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  volumes.  The  building  was  erected 
in  1838. 

Across  the  way  on  College-hill  is  the  Truman  Beck¬ 
with  house  built  in  1826.  The  house  has  been  occupied 
by  the  Handicraft  Club  for  thirty-six  years,  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  coach-house  and  stable  —  which  appear  in  the  vig¬ 
nette  above  —  providing  quaint  and  interesting  quar¬ 
ters  for  the  tea-room  and  studios  of  the  Club. 


roe.  And  each  received  a  royal  welcome.  Mrs.  Adams  stayed 
there  also.  On  another  occasion  Mme.  Jumel,  walking  about 
the  veranda  in  all  her  Parisian  finery,  regaled  her  former  ac¬ 
quaintances  among  the  young  men  of  Providence. 

In  contrast  to  the  gaiety  on  these  occasions,  one  can  visu- 
ualize  the  sense  of  consternation  and  confusion,  the  fever  of 
excitement  and  apprehension  in  pre-Revolutionary  days ;  or 
one  can  picture  the  seriousness  of  the  assemblymen’s  faces 
as  they  emerged  from  the  Colony  House  after  Governor 
Cooke  had  signed  the  act  annulling  Rhode  Island’s  allegi¬ 
ance  to  the  King. 

Already  Providence  had  two  thousand  men  under  arms 
and  Benefit  Street  was  humming  with  life,  as  troops  and 
messengers  hurried  about.  In  fact,  the  Colony  House  had 
been  the  center  of  much  political  excitement  for  the  last  ten 
years  or  so,  before  Rhode  Island’s  individual  Declaration  of 
Independence.  At  first  there  had  been  little  to  worry  about. 

The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  in  March  1766,  had  been 
announced  by  the  ringing  of  church  bells,  and  the  discharge 
of  cannon  on  the  Parade.  According  to  the  Providence  Ga¬ 
zette,  the  Colony  House  itself,  “a  most  elegant  structure,” 
was  gaily  decorated  with  colors,  “and  the  shipping  in  the 
harbor  hove  out  theirs,  at  a  given  signal.”  At  eleven  o’clock 
the  citizens  formed  on  the  Parade  and  marched  to  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  at  the  corner  of  Benefit  and  College- 
hill,  “with  drums  beating,  trumpets  sounding,  and  colors 
displayed.”  After  the  service,  they  marched  back  to  the 
Parade,  where  they  drank  His  Majesty’s  health  under  a 
royal  salute  of  twenty-one  guns. 

At  four  o’clock  the  citizens  reassembled  and  drank  thirty- 
two  toasts  under  a  discharge  of  cannon,  accompanied  by 
drums,  trumpets  and  loud  huzzas.  In  the  evening,  the  Col- 
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ony  House  was  illuminated,  Fireworks  were  set  off  on  the 
Parade.  At  nine  o’clock  “an  elegant  boiled  collation”  was 
served  to  the  company,  which  dispersed  at  eleven.  And,  in 
order  “that  the  daughters  of  liberty  might  not  be  omitted 
from  the  rejoicing”,  a  grand  ball  was  given  them  the  follow¬ 
ing  night  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  town. 

On  July  25th,  1768,  a  great  concourse  of  citizens  thronged 
the  street  on  the  way  to  the  dedication  of  the  Liberty  Tree, 
a  mammoth  elm  that  stood  in  the  front  of  Captain  Joseph 
Olney’s  tavern,  just  beyond  the  northern  tip  of  Benefit 
Street.  But  these  joyous  celebrations  proved  premature. 

In  the  spring  of  1772,  Flis  Majesty’s  armed  schooner,  the 
Gaspee,  sailed  up  the  Bay  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws,  and 
on  June  8th,  while  chasing  a  sloop,  the  Gaspee  was  carefully 
lured  on  to  the  shoals  at  Namquit  Point.  A  crier  cantering 
through  the  streets  shouted  that  the  Gaspee  was  aground. 
John  Brown  and  his  neighbors  hurried  to  Sabin’s  Tavern, 
close  to  the  waterfront.  And  that  night,  setting  out  in  eight 
small  boats,  they  captured  and  burned  the  Gaspee.  An 
award  of  £100  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  any  partici¬ 
pant.  Later,  this  was  increased  to  £500,  with  an  extra  £500 
for  the  disclosure  of  the  leader.  But  no  one  was  betrayed.  In 
fact,  it  was  long  years  after  the  war  before  any  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants  were  known. 

By  1775,  the  trend  of  affairs  had  become  so  obvious,  a 
rupture  with  England  seemed  so  threatening,  that  a  local 
“army  of  observation”  was  formed,  as  a  matter  of  prepared¬ 
ness  ;  and  several  companies  were  combined  into  the  United 
Train  of  Artillery.  When  news  came  of  the  battle  of  Lexing¬ 
ton,  the  Kentish  guards  marched  north  with  fife  and  drum, 
among  them  young  Nathanael  Greene,  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  outstanding  Generals  of  the  war. 
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All  was  confusion  and  haste  as  companies  of  artillery, 
cadets,  infantry,  grenadiers,  and  fusileers  assembled  and 
awaited  orders,  to  march  to  the  aid  of  Massachusetts. 
Throughout  the  war,  bodies  of  troops  came  and  went. 
Breastworks  were  thrown  up  on  Fox  Point,  and  a  battery  of 
six  eighteen-pounders  was  put  under  the  command  of  Esek 
Hopkins,  who  later  became  the  first  Commodore  of  the 
American  Navy. 

A  beacon  was  erected  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  at  Meeting 
Street.  One  August  night  it  was  fired,  as  a  trial,  its  light 
showing  in  Newport,  New  London,  Pomfret,  and  Cam¬ 
bridge.  On  Benefit  Street  that  night  it  must  have  been  as 
light  as  day.  In  October,  Governor  Wanton  was  deposed  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  Loyalist,  and  Deputy  Governor 
Nicholas  Cooke  was  elected  to  his  place. 

It  was  on  May  4,  1776  that  Rhode  Island  withdrew  her 
allegiance  and  in  so  doing  stood  apart  from  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  and,  in  fact,  alone.  The  men  of  that  day  had  the  full 
strength  of  their  convictions.  But,  even  so,  this  seems  an 
astonishing  bit  of  temerity  and  treason. 

And  the  Act  itself  contains  these  amazing  words:  “.  .  . 
whereas  George  the  Third,  King  of  Great  Britain,  forget¬ 
ting  his  dignity  .  .  .  and  entirely  departing  from  the  duties 
and  character  of  a  good  King,  instead  of  protecting,  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  destroy  the  good  people  of  this  Colony  ...  by 
sending  fleets  and  armies  to  America  ...  in  order  to  compel 
us  to  submit  to  the  most  debasing  and  detestable  tyranny 
...  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  this  General  Assembly  .  .  . 
That  in  all  Commissions  for  Offices,  Civil  and  Military,  and 
in  all  Writs  and  Processes  in  law  .  .  .  whenever  the  name 
and  authority  of  said  King  is  made  use  of,  the  same  shall  be 
omitted,  and  in  the  room  thereof  the  name  and  authority 
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of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  this  Colony  shall  be  sub¬ 
stituted  .  .  .  that  the  Courts  of  Law  be  no  longer  entitled 
nor  considered  as  the  King’s  Courts;  and  that  no  instru¬ 
ment  in  writing  of  any  nature  or  kind  .  .  .  shall  in  the  date 
thereof  mention  the  year  of  the  said  King’s  Reign.” 

Anxious  days  were  to  follow,  for  Rhode  Island  had  no 
allies.  But  relief  was  to  come  when  word  was  received  from 
Philadelphia,  two  months  later,  that  all  the  colonies  had 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  was  on  July 
25th  that  news  of  the  signing  reached  town.  The  Governor 
and  members  of  the  Assembly  were  escorted  to  the  Colony 
House  with  fife  and  drum.  A  great  mass  of  people  attended. 
The  Declaration  was  read  from  the  balcony  overlooking 
the  Parade.  A  salute  of  thirteen  guns  was  fired.  Dinner 
was  served  and  appropriate  toasts  were  drunk.  Although 
dark  years  were  ahead,  at  least  the  colonies  now  stood 
together. 

Events  moved  rapidly.  The  whole  life  of  the  community 
centered  upon  the  war.  British  ships  swarmed  the  Bay. 
Continental  soldiers  swarmed  around  the  Colony  House, 
determined  to  keep  the  British  from  breaking  through  to 
Boston.  Artillerymen  were  quartered  in  the,  ‘College  Edi¬ 
fice’  and  the  campus  became  a  drilling  ground.  Other  troops 
marched  away,  at  the  command  of  the  Continental  Army, 
and  saw  service  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  the  southern 
colonies. 

During  1780  and  1782,  French  troops  under  Count  de 
Rochambeau  were  in  and  out  of  town;  and  great  was  the 
furor  while  they  were  encamped  at  the  North  End,  and  the 
officers  were  quartered  about  town  in  some  of  the  fine  houses. 
On  Christmas  Eve  the  French  soldiers,  mindful  of  their 
wounded  comrades  who  had  been  hospitalized  in  the  ‘Col- 
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lege  Edifice’,  marched  up  to  the  campus  singing  Christmas 
carols.  The  people  on  Benefit  Street  were  quick  to  follow. 
Surrounding  the  building,  they  joined  in  the  serenade  and, 
from  within,  came  the  answering  round,  Noel,  Noel,  Noel. 

In  spite  of  wartime  stress  and  storm,  when  Washington 
and  his  suite  visited  Providence  in  1781,  all  the  ships  in 
the  harbor  were  illuminated.  The  party  arrived  at  night  and 
Washington  was  met  at  the  wharf  by  children  carrying 
torches.  This  seems  rash  to  us,  but  perhaps  at  that  time 
even  children  knew  how  to  manage  them  with  safety.  The 
town  was  brilliant  with  lights.  Candles  had  even  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  poor.  As  far  as  eye  could  see,  there  was  a 
light  in  every  window.  Washington  on  this  occasion  was  not 
a  Benefit  Street  guest.  He  stayed  at  the  home  of  the  Hon. 
Jabez  Bowen  on  Market  Square.  But  on  the  following  day, 
March  14th,  there  was  a  state  dinner  at  the  Colony  House 
at  which  thirteen  toasts  were  given,  punctuated  by  thir¬ 
teen  discharges  of  cannon;  and  in  the  evening  there  was  a 
ball  which  Washington  attended  and  to  which  ‘everyone’ 
naturally  went. 

When  peace  came  in  1783,  the  glad  tidings  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  church  bells  ringing  jubilantly,  and  by  the  firing 
of  cannon  and  salutes.  A  civic  procession  marched  to  the 
First  Baptist  Meeting-house,  where  a  union  service  of 
thanksgiving  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Manning,  together 
with  Dr.  Hitchcock  and  Mr.  Snow  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Beneficent  Congregational  Societies.  Then  the  procession 
marched  to  the  Colony  House.  The  proclamation  was  read 
from  the  balcony,  so  loud  that  it  was  heard  on  North  Main 
Street;  after  this  there  followed  a  salute  of  thirteen  cannon. 
Then  came  a  dinner  with  appropriate  toasts  and,  in  the 
evening,  a  great  display  of  fireworks  on  the  Parade.  The 
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whole  town  was  there.  At  long  last  the  war  was  over.  The 
thirteen  colonies  stood  free  and  independent. 

In  view  of  Rhode  Island’s  early  action  in  declaring  her 
independence,  and  the  importance  of  this  fact  not  only  in 
our  state  but  in  our  national  history,  one  cannot  but  wish 
that  the  dignified,  old  Colony  House  might  be  restored  to 
its  original  beauty.  In  the  course  of  the  last  century,  a 
heavy,  protruding  tower  was  erected  in  front  of  the  Western 
entrance,  and  a  wing  was  added  on  the  East.  The  wing  may 
be  essential  while  the  building  is  used  as  a  Court  House,  but 
surely  the  incongruous  tower  on  the  West  is  not;  and  its 
bricks,  alas,  are  different  from  those  of  the  original  building. 
The  two  structures,  tower  and  building,  obviously  do  not 
belong  together,  either  in  design,  or  in  material.  Happily 
the  beauty  of  the  interior  has  been  retained,  and  the  added 
section,  in  its  furnishings  and  structure,  blends  well  with 
the  interior  of  the  old.  Within  its  walls  one  feels  the  dignity 
and  charm  of  the  olden  times,  now  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

Originally  the  building  was  a  simple  rectangle.  There  was 
a  dainty  cupola  or  belfry  on  its  roof,  around  which  was  a 
white  balustrade.  Over  the  West  doorway  was  a  balcony, 
also  enclosed  in  a  white  balustrade ;  and  the  Eastern  facade 
on  Benefit  Street  is  said  to  have  been  identical.  That  the 
building  had  charm  is  evident  in  a  contemporary  drawing 
of  it,  and  in  little  Clarissa  Daggett’s  sampler,  1799,  which 
hangs  in  the  American  section  of  the  museum  at  the  School 
of  Design.  One  would  like  to  see  the  building  today  as 
Washington  saw  it,  and  Jefferson,  and  Lafayette — as  hand¬ 
some  in  its  Georgian  dignity  as  the  Old  Colony  House  in 
Newport. 

Happily  the  Parade,  on  the  western  approach,  is  still  in¬ 
tact.  The  Friends’  Meeting-house  and  the  garden  of  the 
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Brick  School-house  flank  it  neatly  on  the  south;  and,  on  the 
northern  side,  two  or  three  houses  of  colonial  type  still 
linger,  one  of  them  the  residence  of  Samuel  W.  Bridgham, 
the  first  Mayor  of  Providence.  It  would  need  but  little  fix¬ 
ing  to  recapture  the  spirit  of  the  early  days. 

Above  the  Colony  House,  on  the  hillside  slightly  to  the 
north,  is  the  mammoth  statue  of  Roger  Williams.  At  its 
base,  at  the  moment,  is  a  jumble  of  houses  in  obvious  disre¬ 
pair  and  the  whole  in  sad  contrast  to  the  scene  in  Geneva, 
where  the  Swiss  government  has  honored  Roger  Williams, 
by  placing  his  statue  in  a  group  lauding  eight  of  the  great 
thinkers  of  the  world,  in  a  setting  of  serene  and  immaculate 
beauty.  As  the  re-arrangement  of  the  approach  to  our  statue 
of  Roger  Williams  is  contemplated  as  part  of  our  post-war 
plan,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  plan  may  also  include  the 
restoring  of  the  Colony  House,  in  which  Roger  Williams’ 
“lively  experiment”  in  government  was  practised  for  so 
many  years,  and  where  Rhode  Island  voiced  the  will  to  free¬ 
dom,  courageously  in  advance  of  her  confederates. 

As  one  might  expect,  each  of  the  Providence  delegates  to 
the  Continental  Congress  lived  on,  or  close  to  Benefit 
Street ;  and  at  least  eight  Governors  of  the  State,  and  seven 
United  States  Senators  have  lived  there  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other,  some  of  them  holders  of  both  offices.  The  Hon. 
Henry  Wheaton,  who  became  Minister  to  Prussia  and  an 
authority  on  international  law,  lived  across  from  the  Arse¬ 
nal;  and  Hon.  Jonathan  Russeil,  U.  S.  Commissioner  at  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  in  1814,  and  Minister  to  Norway  and  Swe¬ 
den,  is  believed  to  have  lived  just  down  the  hill.  And  if  one 
were  to  add  state  officials  and  judges  to  the  list,  it  would 
seem  quite  endless. 

Until  the  new  State  House  on  Capitol  Hill  was  erected  in 
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1900,  Benefit  Street  was  always  a  governmental  center.  It 
still  has  two  Court  Houses  —  the  Sixth  District  Court  oc¬ 
cupying  the  Colony  House,  and  the  Providence  County 
Court  House  filling  the  block  from  Hopkins  Street  to  Col¬ 
lege  Hill,  and  housing  both  the  Supreme  and  Superior 
Courts. 

For  many  years  the  Town  House  stood  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  College-hill.  The  Powder  house  that  gave  the  origi¬ 
nal  name  of  Powder-house  Lane  to  South  Court  Street  has 
gone,  as  also  the  Golden  Ball  Inn.  But  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Meeting  and  Benefit  stands  the  old  Arsenal  erected 
in  1840,  and  used  as  military  headquarters  during  the  Civil 
War,  when  once  again  Benefit  Street  became  alive  with 
marching  troops,  and  the  sound  of  bugles  and  drums.  Up 
the  hill,  close  to  the  Meeting  Street  steps,  stood  the  old 
Horse  Guards’  Armory,  later  made  into  a  residence,  and  a 
block  to  the  south,  at  the  junction  of  Angell  and  Waterman 
Streets,  is  the  building  erected  as  the  first  High  School,  used 
for  a  time  as  the  Rhode  Island  Supreme  Court,  and  today 
housing  the  Rhode  Island  State  Council  of  Defense. 

From  its  early  days  Benefit  Street  has  had  deep-rooted 
educational  and  intellectual  interests.  In  1768,  ten  years 
after  the  street  was  cut,  a  schoolhouse  called  Whipple  Hall 
was  built  on  land  given  by  Captain  John  Whipple,  at  the 
corner  of  Halsey  Street.  It  was  erected  by  forty-two  pro¬ 
prietors  and  designed  for  an  upper  and  lower  school,  both 
of  which  interestingly  enough  were  provided  with  a  room 
for  a  library. 

In  the  same  year,  a  group  of  fifty-four  proprietors,  in 
conjunction  with  the  town,  erected  the  Brick  School-house, 
just  down  the  hill  on  Meeting  Street,  next  to  the  Friends’ 
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Meeting-house.  The  town  controlled  the  lower  floor  of  the 
school  and  the  proprietors  the  upper  floor;  and  regulations 
were  drawn  up  by  Stephen  Hopkins,  Jabez  Bowen,  and 
Moses  Brown,  who  subsequently  gave  a  large  tract  of  land 
over  the  hill  to  the  Friends’  School,  which  now  bears  his 
name,  and  which  in  1822  was  endowed  by  his  son 
Obadiah. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  both  Whipple  Hall  and 
the  Brick  School-house  had  to  suspend  activities,  for  until 
1781  both  buildings  were  used  by  the  Continental  Commis¬ 
sion  of  War.  The  proprietors  of  the  Brick  School-house, 
however,  had  in  1770  opened  their  section  of  the  building  to 
Rhode  Island  College,  as  Brown  University  was  then  called ; 
and  also  to  the  Latin  School  which  had  come  from  Warren 
with  President  Manning  and  the  College. 

James  Manning  was  an  eloquent  speaker  and  a  very  per¬ 
sonable  young  man.  His  contemporaries  seem  to  have  been 
greatly  impressed  by  his  lithe,  athletic  figure  and  his  grace¬ 
fulness  of  motion.  He  and  his  young  wife  —  a  charmingly 
dainty,  little  lady,  whose  portrait  was  painted  by  Cosmo 
Alexander,  the  year  the  Mannings  came  to  town  —  lived 
for  a  time  in  the  Benjamin  Bowen  house  at  the  foot  of 
Bowen  Street,  and  from  that  day  until  his  death  in  1791 
they  were  very  active  in  the  life  of  the  community. 

It  was  just  before  the  Revolution,  that  the  College  be¬ 
came  settled  in  its  own  quarters.  The  ‘College  Edifice’,  now 
called  University  Hall,  was  ready  for  occupancy  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill  in  1771.  Four  years  later,  the  First  Baptist 
Meeting-house  was  dedicated  “for  the  publick  worship  of 
Almighty  God  and  also  for  holding  Commencement  in.’’ 

The  Latin  School,  the  forerunner  of  the  University  Gram¬ 
mar  School,  had  followed  the  College  up  the  hill,  and  it  re- 
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The  First  Baptist  Meeting-house  as  seen  from  Benefit 
and  Waterman  Streets.  It  was  erected  in  1775  " for  the 
publick  Worship  of  Almighty  God  and  also  for  holding 
Commencement  in."  The  Revolutionary  War  inter¬ 
rupted  the  fulfillment  of  the  latter  purpose.  But,  since 
about  1786,  the  colorful  Commencement  procession  has 
marched  each  year  from  Brown  University  to  the 
Meeting-house. 

As  a  continuation  of  the  original  Baptist  church 
erected  by  Pardon  Tillinghast  at  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  it  is  the  first  Baptist  church  in  America 
and,  as  such,  a  national  shrine.  Its  practice  of  occa¬ 
sionally  inviting  clergymen  of  other  denominations  to 
take  part  in  a  service  is  a  tradition  of  long  standing, 
dating  at  least  from  the  time  of  James  Manning,  the 
first  pastor  of  the  present  Meeting-house. 

In  the  background  of  the  vignette  is  one  of  the  three 
buildings  owned  by  the  Providence  Art  Club. 


mained  in  University  Hall  eleven  years.  Under  William 
Wilkinson  as  master,  it  returned  for  a  time  to  the  Brick 
School-house.  In  1810,  it  was  back  on  the  campus  in  a  build¬ 
ing  of  its  own.  The  Hon.  Tristam  Burges,  and  Emory  and 
Merrick  Lyon  were  among  its  early  teachers.  At  a  later 
date,  Benjamin  Hurd  Rhoades,  subsequently  Librarian  of 
the  Redwood  Library  in  Newport,  became  master  and  he, 
in  turn,  was  followed  by  General  Pitman.  In  its  latter  days, 
the  School  occupied  the  old  High  School  building  on  Bene¬ 
fit  Street. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  Benefit  Street  was  a 
center  for  private  schools.  Edward  L.  Peckham,  in  a  note 
accompanying  his  sketch  of  the  southern  tip  of  the  street 
indicated  Miss  Sinkins’  School,  which  he  attended  in  1818, 
and  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Players’  Club. 

Ten  years  later,  the  Hon.  John  Kingsbury  opened  “The 
Young  Ladies  School”  in  the  small,  gothic  building  close  to 
College  hill,  which  successively  housed  Professor  Lincoln’s 
School,  Rev.  Dr.  Stockbridge’s,  Miss  Gardner’s,  and  The 
Women’s  College  adjunct  to  Brown  University,  now  known 
as  Pembroke  College. 

The  story  is  that  when  General  Sheridan  came  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  the  students  in  Professor  Lincoln’s  School  stood  on 
the  sidewalk,  graded  according  to  size,  the  tallest  girls  being 
in  the  rear.  As  the  procession  approached,  a  dainty  little 
girl  stepped  into  the  street  with  a  basket  of  flowers.  She  was 
one  of  the  older  students,  petite  in  size,  and  very  pretty. 
When  the  landau  stopped,  she  mounted  the  step  to  present 
her  basket  with  due  formality.  But  the  General  spoiled  all 
that,  for  he  gathered  her  up,  flowers  and  all,  and  gave  her  a 
resounding  kiss.  Whereupon  she  became  the  heroine  of  the 
school,  as  the  girl  who  had  been  kissed  by  a  General. 
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After  serving  as  a  studio  for  several  years,  the  building 
was  finally  taken  down  to  make  way  for  the  Rhode  Island 
College  of  Pharmacy  and  Allied  Sciences,  which  occupies 
the  site  today. 

The  young  Metcalf  boys  and  their  playmates,  ‘Sam’  Dur- 
fee  and  Berkeley  Updike,  went  to  Miss  Ruth  Haskell’s 
school  in  the  little  building  on  Star  Lane,  where  Gorham’s 
silversmith  shop  had  been.  Several  other  schools  date  from 
before  the  1860’s  —  Miss  Lydia  Chace’s  school  for  children 
of  kindergarten  age,  next  to  the  Bailey  Evans  house ;  a  simi¬ 
lar  school  conducted  by  Miss  Fanny  Staples,  next  to  Moses 
Brown’s  old  house  at  the  head  of  Thomas  Street;  a  very 
popular  school  for  older  girls  conducted  by  Mrs.  Christopher 
Greene,  two  houses  below  the  Meeting  Street  steps ;  Mme. 
Nias’  dancing  school  only  a  few  doors  away;  and  the  Art 
School  run  by  Miss  Mary  Potter,  at  the  corner  of  Hopkins 
Street. 

A  few  doors  to  the  south  was  Miss  Shaw’s  school,  founded 
in  1860,  and  said  to  have  been  the  first  in  the  country  to 
teach  gymnastics  to  young  girls.  Although  the  school  was 
run  successively  —  and  successfully  —  for  nearly  forty 
years  by  Miss  Shaw,  Miss  Abbott,  Miss  Sheldon  and  Mile. 
Saniewska,  it  is  usually  spoken  of  generically  as  Miss  Ab¬ 
bott’s  School.  Many  of  Benefit  Street’s  young  girls  were 
educated  there.  Among  its  teachers,  sixty-two  in  all,  were 
Mrs.  Fielden  and  Miss  Harriet  R.  Chace,  two  ladies-of-the- 
old-school,  who  presently  founded  the  Fielden  and  Chace 
School  on  the  other  side  of  the  river;  and  Miss  Mary  C. 
Wheeler,  who  founded  the  school  which  still  bears  her  name. 

Mile.  Saniewska  was  a  lady  with  delicately  chiselled  fea¬ 
tures  and  a  bright,  birdlike  way.  "Vite,  vite,  la  classe,  vite," 
she  would  say,  trying  to  instill  into  her  pupils  the  vivacious 
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manner  of  Europeans.  In  1898  Mile.  Saniewska  went  to  the 
new  East  Side  high  school,  as  did  many  of  her  pupils. 

The  opening  of  the  Hope  Street  High  School,  in  fact, 
brought  an  end  to  the  private  school  era  on  Benefit  Street. 
The  young  people  flocked  to  the  new  school,  the  girls  from 
private  schools,  and  the  boys  from  the  University  Gram¬ 
mar  School  and  out-of-town  academies.  But,  with  the  start¬ 
ing  of  St.  Dunstan’s  Episcopal  School  at  Church  Street, 
close  to  St.  John’s  Cathedral,  the  old  tradition  has  been  re¬ 
stored,  not  only  the  tradition  of  private  school  life,  but  also 
of  an  Episcopal  School  on  Benefit  Street. 

For  the  Berkeley  School,  an  Episcopal  military  school 
was  started  on  Benefit  Street  about  1 885  by  the  Rev.  George 
Herbert  Patterson  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  and  it  ran  until 
about  1898.  Mr.  Patterson  lived  at  the  foot  of  Benevolent 
Street  in  the  house  subsequently  occupied  by  Colonel  Shep- 
ley,  and  the  school  was  in  Infantry  Hall  adjoining  it.  One  of 
the  instructors  was  a  West  Point  graduate,  and  the  students 
wore  blue  uniforms  with  caps  bearing  a  gold  wreath  and  the 
initials  "BC”  for  Berkeley  Cadets. 

There  was  an  even  earlier  period  of  cadet  life  on  Benefit 
Street,  for  in  1861  the  boys  of  the  High  School,  just  above 
the  First  Baptist  Meeting-house,  organized  themselves  into 
the  Ellsworth  Phalanx  and  solemnly  marched  down  the  hill 
each  day,  to  drill  in  the  armory  of  the  United  Train  of  Ar¬ 
tillery.  And,  when  the  call  came,  in  1862,  for  new  regiments 
to  be  formed,  many  of  the  students  of  the  Ellsworth  Pha¬ 
lanx  were  among  the  volunteers  who  went  off  to  the  war. 

Benefit  Street  also  has  had  a  close  association  with  the 
public  school  system  of  the  State  and  Town;  the  first, 
through  John  Howland;  the  latter  through  the  noted  edu- 
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cator,  Henry  Barnard,  together  with  Professor  Gammell, 
Professor  Goddard,  and  Thomas  B.  Stockwell. 

Free  schools  had  been  advocated  in  1767  and  again  in 
1791 ,  but  without  results.  From  the  time  of  the  founding,  in 
1789,  of  the  Providence  Association  of  Mechanics  and  Manu¬ 
facturers,  in  which  John  Howland  was  particularly  active, 
he  had  agitated  for  public  schools.  Finally,  in  1799,  he  got 
the  Association  to  appoint  a  committee  and,  calling  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  his  home,  opposite  Dorr  mansion,  he  drew  up  a  me¬ 
morial  advocating  free  schools  throughout  the  State.  This 
was  accepted  by  the  Association  and  presented  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  After  much  debate,  and  not  a  little  pressure 
from  many  influential  citizens,  An  Act  to  Establish  Free 
Schools  was  passed  in  February  1800. 

With  John  Howland  at  the  head  of  the  committee,  the 
Town  at  once  bought  the  proprietors’  shares  in  Whipple 
Hall  and  the  Brick  School-house.  Since  money  would  be 
needed  for  their  maintenance,  and  for  two  other  town  school- 
houses,  John  Howland  moved  in  Town  Meeting  for  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $4,000.  Opposition  developed.  The  debate 
grew  heated.  Some  said  $4,000.  was  not  enough.  Others 
said  it  was  too  much.  In  the  confusion  John  Howland  said 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  would  amend  his  motion. 
He  amended  it  to  $6,000.  It  was  seconded  and  passed  at 
once,  and  by  this  device  the  Providence  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  was  launched.  “You’ve  taken  us  in,  you’ve  taken  us 
in,’’  his  opponents  cried.  “You  have  taken  yourselves  in,’’ 
he  replied,  “and  I  am  glad  of  it.’’ 

In  the  State  at  large,  the  establishing  of  free  schools  lag¬ 
ged  until  1828,  but  in  Providence  there  was  no  interruption. 
In  October  1800,  four  free  schools  were  opened  —  Whipple 
Hall,  under  John  Dexter,  with  180  pupils ;  the  Brick  School- 
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house,  under  Moses  Noyes,  with  230;  the  South  School  or 
Transit  Street  School-house,  under  Royal  Farnum,  with 
240;  and  a  West  Side  school  at  Friendship  and  Claverick 
Streets,  with  338. 

In  view  of  John  Flowland’s  broad  and  liberal  views,  his 
public  spirit,  and  the  magnetic  power  of  his  personality, 
one  wonders  how  much  he  may  have  influenced  the  ideas  of 
the  young  Thomas  Dorr,  who  lived  across  the  way,  and  who 
presently  staked  and  lost  his  political  power  in  the  effort  to 
secure  the  franchise  for  all  male  citizens  in  the  State, 
whether  property-owners  or  not.  At  any  rate,  the  old  man 
and  the  youth  must  often  have  met,  and  chatted  together 
on  Benefit  Street.  John  Howland  was  a  good  speaker  as  well 
as  a  good  talker,  full  of  ideas,  and  quite  without  egotism  in 
his  duties  as  Town  treasurer,  school  committeeman,  trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Providence  Institution  for  Savings,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.  The  presence 
of  such  a  dynamic  old  gentleman  in  the  neighborhood  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  have  some  influence  upon  a  growing 
lad  of  Thomas  Dorr’s  independence  of  thought. 

In  the  late  1840’s  at  the  Mansion  House  —  as  the  Golden 
Ball  Inn  was  then  called  —  there  lived  Henry  Barnard,  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Education  who,  advocating  women 
teachers  and  specialized  training  for  teaching,  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  starting  of  a  State  Normal  School  and  also  for 
the  annual  Teachers’  Institute. 

Professor  William  Gammell  for  many  years  lived  at  John 
Brown  house.  As  a  young  man,  however,  at  the  time  when 
Henry  Barnard  was  at  the  Mansion  House,  he  had  lived 
there  also.  There  were  various  college  professors  there  at 
the  time  and  it  was  one  of  the  intellectual  centers  of  the 
town.  Henry  Barnard  and  Professor  Gammell  must  have 
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been  good  friends,  for  the  latter  gave  able  support  to  the 
movement  for  women  teachers;  and  in  later  years  he  did 
much  to  pave  the  way  for  the  admission  of  women  students 
to  the  University. 

Agitation  for  a  High  School  had  started  in  the  1830’s  and 
the  movement  finally  gained  impetus  from  the  writings  and 
appeals  of  Professor  William  G.  Goddard,  who  lived  just 
up  the  hill  on  George  Street.  But,  up  to  the  moment  when 
the  new  High  School  building  on  Benefit  Street  was  actu¬ 
ally  finished,  the  fight  went  on  against  it.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  strong  faction  desired  to  use  the  building  for  a 
City  Hall,  the  High  School  group  won;  and  the  school 
opened  March  20,  1843. 

Originally  it  had  two  entrances,  but  in  the  1850’s  a  third 
door  was  added,  thus  permitting  the  use  of  the  Waterman 
Street  door  for  boys,  the  Angell  Street  door  for  girls,  and 
the  formal  Benefit  Street  entrance  for  the  teachers.  Among 
the  teachers  were  presently  Mr.  David  Hoyt  and  Miss 
Sarah  E.  Doyle,  whom  I  used  to  see  at  intervals  in  their 
latter  years. 

Mr.  Hoyt  walked  slowly  with  his  head  bent  above  mas¬ 
sive  shoulders,  as  if  he  had  spent  years,  decades,  in  listening 
to  the  alibis  of  his  boys,  as  indeed  he  had.  Miss  Doyle,  even 
at  an  advanced  age,  had  a  firm  jaw  and  keen,  penetrating, 
blue  eyes.  Her  white  hair  was  parted  squarely  in  the  center 
and  brushed  close  to  her  head.  She  walked  with  a  long 
stride,  and  there  was  something  about  the  way  she  stood 
upon  her  feet  that  made  her  look  dynamic,  even  when  she 
was  standing  still.  She  was  beloved  by  her  pupils  and,  from 
the  middle  of  the  century  until  after  its  end,  she  was  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with.  Her  influence  reached  the  four 
corners  of  the  town. 
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When  the  High  School  moved  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  Miss  Doyle  went  with  it,  as  also  did  Mr.  Hoyt.  But 
Miss  Doyle’s  interest  returned  to  Benefit  Street  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  century. 

Learning  through  President  E.  Benjamin  Andrews  that 
the  young  but  growing  Women’s  College  was  cramped  for 
quarters,  in  the  small  school  building  close  to  College-hill, 
Miss  Doyle  willingly  assumed  the  chairmanship  of  a  com¬ 
mittee.  Aided  by  the  members  of  the  Rhode  Island  Society 
for  the  Collegiate  Education  of  Women,  created  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  she  raised  the  funds  to  build  Pembroke  Hall,  over  the 
edge  of  the  hill,  the  first  of  the  buildings  on  the  present 
Pembroke  College  campus. 

The  old  High  School  building  is  still  standing,  as  also  is 
the  Brick  School-house  which,  however,  was  somewhat  al¬ 
tered  in  1908  for  use  as  a  Fresh  Air  School,  the  first,  it  is 
claimed,  in  the  country;  and  the  South  School,  two  doors 
down  the  hill  on  Transit  Street,  is  now  used  as  an  annex  to 
the  Barker  Playhouse. 

At  the  end  of  the  century,  the  High  School  building  was 
occupied  by  the  Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School  and 
continued  in  that  use  until  the  new  building  was  erected  on 
Capitol  Hill  for  its  successor,  the  Rhode  Island  College  of 
Education. 

While  the  Normal  School  was  on  Benefit  Street,  the 
school-house  built  in  later  years,  on  the  site  of  Whipple 
Hall,  was  used  for  a  teacher-training  school,  the  forerunner 
of  the  Barnard  School.  During  these  years  the  supervisors, 
Miss  Clara  Craig  and  Miss  Ella  Sweeney  among  them, 
made  their  daily  round  from  the  Normal  to  the  Training 
School  —  Miss  Craig,  tall,  serene,  and  stately,  with  her 
dark  brown  hair  wrapped  in  a  coronet  braid  around  her 
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The  Arsenal,  erected  in  1840  for  the  use  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Marine  Corps  of  Artillery.  Its  members  have 
fought  in  our  national  wars  ever  since  its  formation  in 
1801.  On  July  4,  1842,  and  succeeding  years,  the 
Marine  Corps  paraded  in  gay  uniforms  comprising 
blue  coats,  white  pantaloons,  and  high  helmet-like  hats 
of  scarlet,  adorned  with  tall  black  plumes  tipped  with 
red. 

Below  the  Arsenal  on  the  hill  is  the  ‘Shakespear's 
Head' ,  the  home  of  John  Carter,  the  printer,  erected 
about  1769.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  in  lamentable  condi¬ 
tion,  but  like  other  old  houses  in  this  region,  its  con¬ 
struction  proved  to  be  sound.  It  has  recently  been  re¬ 
claimed  by  the  Shakespear’s  Head  Association,  and 
occupied  as  headquarters  for  the  Girl  Scouts,  and  the 
Junior  League  of  Providence.  Its  garden  is  maintained 
by  the  garden  clubs  of  the  State. 


head;  and  Miss  Sweeney  —  destined  to  be  as  yet  the  only 
woman  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Providence  Schools 
—  short,  energetic,  hurrying  to  get  there,  her  wavy  golden 
hair  blowing  in  the  breeze. 

It  shows,  I  think,  the  hold  that  the  Street  had  upon  the 
townsfolk  that  —  in  spite  of  the  rapid  growth  and  expansion 
of  Providence  —  the  region  of  old  Benefit  Street  continued, 
for  seventy  years  or  more  after  Providence  had  grown  from 
a  town  into  a  thriving  city,  to  be  at  the  heart  of  its  educa¬ 
tional  activities.  And  it  still  heads  the  State,  for  the  offices 
of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Director  of  Education  are  in  the 
old  High  School  building. 

Local  history  has  always  been  of  interest  to  the  people  of 
Benefit  Street,  providing  them  with  endless  topics  of  con¬ 
versation.  Frequently  little  stories  —  like  those  included 
here  —  have  been  deliberately  passed  from  one  generation 
to  the  next,  as  part  of  the  folklore  of  the  street ;  and  many 
of  its  residents  have  done  serious  research. 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Stockwell  was  living  across  from  Judge 
Durfee’s  garden  when  he  was  engaged  in  editing  the  History 
of  Public  Education  in  Rhode  Island.  John  Howland  and 
Judge  Staples  lived  between  Jenckes  and  Bowen  Streets 
during  the  years  when  they  were  writing  books  on  Rhode 
Island  history.  Senator  Samuel  G.  Arnold,  Rowland  G. 
Hazard,  William  B.  Weeden,  and  Henry  C.  Dorr,  who  wrote 
on  local  subjects,  also  lived  at  one  time  or  another  on  the 
‘Whatcheer  uplands’. 

Besides  its  antiquarians  the  street  had  scientists,  even 
before  the  days  of  Peckham,  the  artist,  and  his  botanical 
group.  In  1769,  Benjamin  West  the  astronomer,  Joseph 
Brown,  Stephen  Hopkins,  and  Moses  Brown  observed  the 
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transit  of  Venus  from  an  observatory  erected  at  Benefit  and 
Transit  Streets  —  for  which  reason  the  latter  was  given  the 
name  it  still  bears. 

In  1784,  Dr.  Moyes  of  Edinburgh  gave  twenty-one  lec¬ 
tures  on  ‘philosophical  chemistry’  at  the  Colony  House.  In 
1786  and  1787,  natural  history  lectures  were  given  there  by 
Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse,  who  had  studied  abroad  and 
who  held  professorships  both  at  Rhode  Island  College  and 
at  the  ‘University  at  Cambridge’,  near  Boston. 

For  thirty  years  or  more,  prior  to  1824,  members  of  the 
Association  of  Mechanics  and  Manufacturers  gathered  at 
the  Colony  House  to  hear  lectures  on  science,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  they  met  at  the  Golden  Ball  Inn.  The  Providence 
Franklin  Society,  which  moved  into  its  new  quarters  in  the 
Athenaeum  in  1838,  sponsored  an  organized  series  of  public 
lectures  on  scientific  subjects,  and  held  field  meetings  under 
‘competent  naturalists’.  At  a  later  time  Professor  George 
Ide  Chace,  who  lived  a  few  doors  north  of  the  Mansion 
House,  became  a  popular  lecturer  on  physical  geography, 
for  his  exploration  trips  had  carried  him  far  into  the  wilds 
of  Canada,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  Central  America.  In 
the  latter  years  of  the  century,  the  young  astronomer, 
Frank  E.  Seagrave  —  who  had  his  observatory  next  to  Dorr 
mansion  and  later  one  in  Scituate  and  who  had  had  the  use 
of  the  Harvard  observatory  from  the  time  he  was  sixteen  — 
became  internationally  known  for  his  computations,  and 
his  contributions  to  journals  of  astronomy. 

Many  professors  have  lived  on  Benefit  Street  during  the 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years  that  the  University  has 
been  its  neighbor.  The  earliest  was  presumably  David 
Howell,  whose  property  adjoined  that  of  Moses  Brown,  at 
the  corner  of  Angell  Street.  He  was  professor  from  1769  to 
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1824,  serving  the  College  as  acting  president  at  the  time  of 
President  Manning’s  death;  and  in  public  life  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  a  judge  in  the  Rhode 
Island  Supreme  Court,  and  a  commissioner  for  settling  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  Mansion  House  was 
a  center  for  the  faculty,  especially  for  unmarried  members. 
In  more  recent  decades,  the  block  known  as  Athenaeum 
Row  has  been  popular  —  in  part,  no  doubt,  because  of  the 
picturesque  cat’s  cradle  of  bridges  and  steps  at  its  rear, 
which  make  it  possible  for  residents  to  emerge  at  different 
levels.  If  a  professor  hurried  over  an  upper  bridge,  for  in¬ 
stance,  he  came  out  in  the  little  lane  back  of  the  Athenaeum 
and  found  himself  already  part  way  up  College-hill.  On  the 
terrace  at  the  right  was  a  beautiful  hemlock  tree,  originally 
brought  from  Italy,  and  around  its  base  a  large,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  garden  — ■  surely  a  pleasant  way  in  which  to  begin  the 
day,  with  the  chapel  bell  ringing,  up  on  the  hill. 

Infantry  Hall,  built  into  the  hill  in  1880,  with  its  high 
Benefit  Street  entrance,  had  meantime  become  a  popular 
assembling  place  for  lectures.  Edward  Everett  Hale  came 
there  and  many  of  the  leading  lecturers  of  the  day,  among 
them  John  Stoddard  with  his  mass  of  stereopticon  slides  of 
European  cathedrals  and  galleries. 

Those  times  have  passed.  Save  for  papers  that  may  be 
read  at  the  Colony  House  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Colonial  Dames,  lectures  are  no  longer  given  there. 
The  Athenaeum  occupies  all  of  its  buildings  and  is  crowded 
at  that.  The  Providence  Franklin  Society  no  longer  exists. 
Infantry  Hall  has  burned.  But  the  old  interest  in  discussing 
intellectual  and  cultural  matters  continues  in  the  art  lec- 
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tures  at  the  Museum  of  the  School  of  Design,  and  in  the 
papers  on  local  history,  read  before  Historical  Society 
members  at  John  Brown  house.  The  interest  lingers  in  the 
block  just  north  of  Church  Street,  as  also  has  the  tradition 
of  the  rose  gardens. 

In  the  days  when  Sarah  Helen  Whitman  and  her  guests 
gathered  for  discussion  in  her  weekly  salons,  Mrs.  Whitman, 
in  addition  to  writing  poetry  and  doing  considerable  critical 
work,  had  found  time  to  cultivate  the  roses  that  were  to  be¬ 
come  more  than  a  neighborhood  tradition.  At  the  turn  of 
the  century,  one  of  the  most  charming  rose  gardens  in  town 
was  diagonally  across  the  way,  beside  the  Church-Butler 
house;  and,  at  the  present  time,  roses  bloom  in  a  garden 
that  hangs  above  St.  John’s  churchyard,  only  a  door  or  two 
beyond  Mrs.  Whitman’s  home. 

Contemporary  with  the  Church-Butler  garden  was  the 
use  of  Slater  mansion  as  a  dormitory  for  the  Women’s  Col¬ 
lege.  Then,  the  neighborhood  was  full  of  college  gaiety  for, 
when  the  dormitory  became  full  to  overflowing,  the  neigh¬ 
bors  were  asked  to  open  their  doors  to  the  students.  It  was 
their  good  fortune  that,  according  to  the  conventions  of  the 
time,  they  were  expected  to  have  their  meals  at  the  ‘Home¬ 
stead’,  in  order  that  they  might  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Dean.  For  Dean  Emery  —  who  later  became  Mrs. 
Francis  G.  Allinson,  and  a  president  of  the  Providence 
Plantations  Club  —  was  a  person  of  rare  scholarship  and 
notable  grace  of  manner.  Not  only  members  of  the  Brown 
faculty,  but  professors  from  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  far¬ 
ther  afield  sought  her  out.  The  inspiration  derived  from  her 
Sunday  afternoon  ‘universe  meetings’,  in  which  she  and  the 
students  and  sometimes  the  neighbors  joined  in  discussing 
the  world  and  its  ways,  has  not  been  forgotten. 
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Interestingly  enough,  midway  between  the  Whitman 
house  and  the  old  dormitory,  the  Basement  Studio  Group 
now  carries  on  the  tradition  of  discussion.  To  enter  the 
Studio,  one  passes  through  its  rose  garden.  This  unusual 
but  pleasant  combination  must,  therefore,  be  something 
peculiar  to  this  block.  In  a  more  formal  way,  the  old  spirit 
also  survives  in  the  lectures  and  study-classes  held  up  the 
street  at  the  Jewish  Community  Center,  the  former  Bailey 
Evans  house;  and  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Rhode  Island 
League  for  Arts  and  Crafts,  which  is  located  in  the  curve  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  street  next  to  the  mansion  formerly 
occupied  by  Albert  L.  Calder,  the  ‘Dentine  king.’ 

It  was  while  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  staying  at  the  Mansion 
House  many  decades  ago,  that  on  one  of  his  midnight 
strolls  he  saw  Mrs.  Whitman  in  her  garden.  The  local  tradi¬ 
tion  is  that  she  was  picking  roses  in  the  moonlight,  that  he 
paused  and,  watching  her,  lost  his  heart.  Her  poetry 
pleased  him,  as  did  her  charm  of  manner  and  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  scarves  in  pastel  shades  that  always  half-veiled  her 
head  and  shoulders.  The  courtship  prospered.  Much  of  it 
was  conducted  in  the  quiet  alcoves  of  the  Athenaeum.  It 
was  only  when  Mrs.  Whitman  found  that  Poe’s  habit  of 
drinking  to  excess  could  not  be  altered  that  she  broke  their 
engagement  only  a  few  days,  it  is  said,  before  the  wedding. 

It  is  strange  to  think  that  a  region  so  serene  in  appear¬ 
ance  should  have  attracted  two  writers  of  weird  tales.  It  is 
not  the  sort  of  street  one  would  naturally  associate  with 
horror.  Yet,  it  intrigued  Poe  at  the  time,  and  Lovecraft  in 
his  later  years  loved  Benefit  Street  as  he  loved  the  night, 
and  chose  it  often  for  his  nocturnal  haunts. 

Until  his  quite  recent  death,  Howard  P.  Lovecraft  lived 
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for  a  time  on  College-hill,  close  beside  the  John  Hay 
Library.  He  was  not  the  usual  sort,  either  in  his  thought  or 
in  appearance.  His  face  was  long  and  his  noticeable  depth 
of  chin  was  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  he  carried  it  far 
forward,  a  habit  doubtless  gained  by  peering  into  the  dark 
corners  of  the  night. 

He  always  impressed  me  as  a  huge  young  man.  In  spite 
of  his  height  and  solidity  and  well-cut  clothes,  he  seemed 
spectral  and  elusive.  This  effect  was  due  perhaps  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  pallor  of  his  face,  the  forward  thrust  of  his  chin,  and 
the  fact  that  his  thoughtful  brown  eyes,  as  they  turned 
slowly  to  gaze  upon  you,  seemed  to  lack  both  lustre  and  ex¬ 
pression.  Somehow,  in  a  refined  and  wraithlike  way,  he 
suggested  the  prehistoric  —  a  description,  I  think,  that 
might  have  pleased  his  fancy. 

In  recent  years,  David  Cornel  Dejong  has  written  a 
novel  called  Benefit  Street,  that  might  almost  be  classed  in 
the  horror  group.  Viewed  impersonally,  it  is  a  convincing 
picture  of  a  bad  place,  described  so  graphically  that  some 
of  its  sinister  characters  continue  to  haunt  you.  Viewed 
more  personally,  its  title  is  open  to  question.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  lodging-house  that  might  be  on  any  time-worn  street  in 
any  American  city.  If  the  book  were  to  be  named  Benefit 
Street,  then  it  would  seem  that  the  street  should  have 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  story.  Yet  neither  the  his¬ 
toric  background  of  the  street,  nor  its  present  contrasts  — 
covering  the  entire  social  scale,  from  highest  culture  to 
slums  —  are  treated  within  the  book.  The  rooming-house  is  a 
world  in  itself.  It  has  practically  no  local  setting  beyond  a 
fine  description  of  the  hurricane  of  1938,  and  a  few  touches 
here  and  there.  But  the  book  is  well  written,  and  it  has 
aroused  us  to  unwholesome  conditions  on  part  of  the  street. 
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Benefit  Street  has  its  questionable  spots  today,  and  it 
has  known  robbery  and  organized  theft.  All  the  silver  door¬ 
knobs,  for  instance,  are  said  to  have  once  disappeared  from 
the  Gorham  house,  opposite  Dorr  mansion.  But  the  most 
pathetic,  perhaps,  was  the  case  of  Judge  Staples’  widow, 
who,  as  a  very  old  lady,  continued  to  live  in  her  home  across 
from  Slater  mansion.  She  was  confined  to  her  room  by  ill¬ 
ness  ;  and  out-of-town  relatives,  coming  one  day  to  see  her, 
found  the  first  floor  of  her  house  almost  denuded.  Dishonest 
servants,  in  collusion  with  some  people  on  the  outside,  had 
made  use  of  the  little  lane  at  the  north  of  the  house,  and 
night  after  night  furniture,  paintings,  and  silver  had  been 
carried  away  until  almost  everything  had  gone. 

Benefit  Street  was  also  involved  in  a  first-class  mystery 
or  murder  —  the  Barnaby  case,  which  today  reads  like  a 
melodrama.  The  principal  suspect  was  Dr.  T.  Thatcher 
Graves,  whose  picture  shows  him  to  have  been  a  dapper¬ 
looking  man  with  side-burns  and  flowing  moustaches.  He 
lived  in  the  block  opposite  the  Athenaeum,  known  as 
Court-house  Row.  In  1891  the  case  was  the  sensation  of  the 
day.  Nineteen  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  country 
sent  staff  members  to  the  trial.  Dr.  Graves  was  never  tech¬ 
nically  proved  guilty,  and  it  was  not  proved  that  he  com¬ 
mitted  suicide,  but  he  was  found  dead  in  his  cell  on  the  eve 
of  a  second  trial.  Excitement  ran  high,  and  his  former 
neighbors  shuddered,  to  think  there  had  doubtless  been  a 
murderer  there  in  their  midst. 

Happily  the  other  doctors  in  the  neighborhood  were  not 
of  his  sort.  The  center-portion  of  Benefit  Street  was  a  veri¬ 
table  doctors’  haven.  Many  of  the  leading  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  Providence,  at  times  a  majority  of  them,  lived 
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or  had  their  offices  there.  This  had  been  true  for  many 
years  and  it  continued  to  be  so  until  the  cutting  of  the  East 
Side  Tunnel  caused  them  to  move  over  the  hill,  gathering 
around  the  eastern  entrance. 

But  before  that  day,  as  you  passed  along  Benefit  Street 
you  were  always  conscious  of  their  silver  name-plates  — 
Munro,  Gardner,  Peckham,  Bates,  Ham,  Carr,  Davenport, 
Day,  Mitchell,  Miller,  Radeke,  von  Gottschalk,  Chapman, 
Shipman,  Godding,  Millar  —  an  endless  array.  And,  at 
an  earlier  time,  the  sign  ‘Dr.  J.  W.  C.  Ely’  is  said  to  have 
hung  for  fifty  years,  during  his  long  years  of  practice, 
on  the  house  north  of  the  Central  Congregational 
Church. 

In  the  group,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  was  Dr.  W. 
Louis  Chapman,  who  was  not  only  one  of  the  foremost  sur¬ 
geons  and  a  writer  for  medical  journals,  but  also  organist  at 
the  Unitarian  Church,  and  musical  critic  for  The  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal.  At  one  time,  there  was  a  series  of  vesper 
services  at  the  Church,  and  its  neighbors  naturally  were 
numerous  in  attendance.  Among  them  was  Mrs.  Cornelia 
A.  Hunt  a  little  lady  with  delicate,  cameo  features.  She  was 
an  ardent  music  lover,  who  went  frequently  to  Boston  for 
concerts  and  operas,  and  who  let  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  prevent  her  from  attending  all  the  musical  events 
of  the  Providence  season.  Not  content  with  this,  she  and 
her  daughters  gathered  a  group  of  young  people  about 
them,  making  their  home  near  the  head  of  Church  Street  a 
neighborhood  center  of  music. 

She  had  curly  gray  hair,  little  wisps  of  which  managed 
to  escape,  in  spite  of  the  velvet  band  meant  to  hold  them  in 
place.  Her  bonnet  strings  hung  free  and  they  fluttered  gaily 
as  she  walked.  When  consumed  with  laughter,  as  she  often 
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was,  she  had  a  delightful  way  of  putting  her  head  on  one 
side,  bobbing  it  about  a  little  and  shutting  one  eye,  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  contain  her  silent  mirth,  while  the  other  eye  shone 
upon  you  in  a  blaze  of  merry  twinkles. 

It  was  this  little  lady  who  always  lingered  to  hear  the 
very  last  note  at  Dr.  Chapman’s  recitals.  And  so  it  came 
about  that  he  asked  her  up  into  the  organ  loft  and  also, 
eventually,  that  after  every  one  had  gone  excepting  Mrs. 
Hunt,  he  would  give  her  a  special  concert.  Sometimes  he 
would  even  play  Strauss  waltzes  for  her,  enjoying  the  effect 
as  the  organ  tones  swept  forth  in  their  compelling  rhythm. 
Whereupon  Mrs.  Hunt  would  close  one  eye  to  control  her 
mirth  and  merrily  laugh  with  the  other;  and  with  impish 
glee  they  would  enjoy  the  lark  together. 

Mr.  William  O.  Fuller,  also,  had  a  bit  of  fun  with  the 
organ.  He  was  the  first  organist  at  the  Central  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  when  it  was  erected  near  the  corner  of  Col¬ 
lege-hill,  in  the  building  now  used  by  the  School  of  Design 
as  Memorial  Hall.  It  had  two  deacons,  Deacon  Gay  and 
Deacon  Cross,  and  the  saying  among  the  children  was  that 
Deacon  Gay  was  cross,  and  Deacon  Cross  was  gay.  Locally 
it  was  called  the  “Two-horse  Church”  because  so  many  of 
its  parishioners  were  driven  by  a  span;  and,  as  this  implies, 
they  were  a  solid  and  conservative  group,  and  mostly  Re¬ 
publicans.  Mr.  Fuller,  it  seems,  was  a  Democrat,  and  he 
wondered  if  the  congregation  listened  to  the  selections  he 
played  for  his  closing  voluntaries.  So,  during  Civil  War 
days,  he  used  to  amuse  himself  occasionally  by  weaving  in 
sections  from  Dixie  to  see  if  any  one  noticed.  Happily,  no 
one  ever  did. 

As  an  old  sketch  of  him  shows,  he  was  a  man  with  a  de¬ 
lightfully  genial  personality.  And  he  was  elegant  to  a  de- 
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The  Colony  House  as  seen  from  its  Parade  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill.  The  building,  which  was  completed  in  1762, 
has  two  entrances  —  one  as  shown  in  the  vignette,  the 
other  on  the  East  opening  directly  upon  Benefit  Street. 
It  was  in  the  West  room  that  Rhode  Island's  individual 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  on  May  4, 
1776. 

The  heavy  Victorian  clock-tower,  which  appears  in 
the  vignette,  was  superimposed  upon  the  building  in 
1851  —  unhappily  replacing  the  handsome  Georgian 
doorway;  the  door  above  it,  leading  on  to  a  white  bal¬ 
cony;  and  the  dainty  cupola  enclosed  in  a  white  balus¬ 
trade,  which  originally  adorned  the  roof. 

The  building  was  used  for  the  General  Assembly  and 
as  the  Court  House  in  Colonial  days,  and  then  as  the 
State  House  until  1901.  It  now  houses  the  Sixth  Dis¬ 
trict  Court. 


gree.  In  the  fashion  of  his  day  he  always  wore  a  tall  silk  hat 
and  a  frock  coat,  and  invariably  carried  a  cane.  He  lived,  in 
his  early  years,  in  the  family  homestead  at  the  southern  tip 
of  Benefit  Street,  which  his  father  had  once  deeded  to 
Johnny  Mathews  for  safety,  in  the  troublous  days  of  the 
Dorr  Rebellion. 

For  his  musical  training  young  William  Fuller  had  been 
sent  abroad  and  when  he  returned,  fresh  from  his  organ- 
study  in  Dresden,  he  proceeded  to  teach  three  or  four  of  the 
younger  set.  Among  them  were  Edward  K.  Glezen,  who  be¬ 
came  his  successor  as  organist  at  the  Central  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  serving  there  from  about  1865  to  1895;  and 
my  father,  Edward  A.  Stillwell,  who  was  organist  at  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer  for  nearly  forty  years  and  who,  in 
turn,  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Jules  Jordan. 

Dr.  Jordan  had  had  a  long  association  with  Benefit  Street. 
In  1880,  the  year  in  which  Infantry  Hall  was  opened,  he 
had  organized  the  Arion  Club  which  held  its  festivals  there, 
and  he  remained  its  conductor  and  musical  director  for  many 
years.  The  Club  was  a  community  choral  society,  combined 
with  a  complete  orchestra  having  Mme.  Charbonnel  fre¬ 
quently  as  pianist.  Mme.  Nordica,  Mme.  Melba,  and  many 
of  the  guest  soloists,  who  came  for  the  festivals,  were  among 
the  leading  singers  of  their  day. 

Before  the  days  of  Infantry  Hall  the  music-lovers  of 
Benefit  Street  sometimes  went  up  to  the  Horse  Guards’ 
Armory,  beside  the  Meeting  Street  steps,  to  attend  a  Uni¬ 
versity  Glee  Club  Concert;  and  it  was  here  in  June  1869 
that  Alma  Mater,  under  the  name  Old  Brown,  is  said  to  have 
been  sung  for  the  first  time.  In  the  1840’s  many  doubtless 
went  to  the  Arsenal  for  a  concert  or  dance,  for  The  Marine 
Artillery  Quick  Step,  dedicated  to  the  Providence  Marine 
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Corps  of  Artillery  and  having  a  picture  of  the  Arsenal  upon 
its  cover,  bears  the  copyright  of  1843. 

In  that  same  year,  many  of  them  went  to  Boston,  to  the 
newly  erected  Colloseum  in  Back  Bay,  to  hear  Ole  Bull,  the 
great  Danish  conductor,  and  Gounod’s  Ave  Maria  sung  by 
Parepa-Rosa;  and  again  in  1872  they  went  for  the  series  of 
concerts  conducted  there  by  Johann  Strauss.  In  early  years 
they  had  gone  to  Boston  for  the  concerts  given  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  in  later  times  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  go  individually  to  musical  events  in  Boston  and 
New  York.  But  they  went  en  masse  when  Jenny  Lind  sang 
in  a  downtown  hall  in  Providence;  and  they  went  en  masse 
for  years  to  everything  in  Infantry  Hall. 

The  Hall  had  been  built  as  an  armory  for  the  First  Light 
Infantry  and  opened,  in  January  1880,  by  a  military  ba¬ 
zaar  that  lasted  twelve  days.  The  Washington  ball,  held 
there  for  years  by  the  Light  Infantry,  was  always  one  of 
the  brilliant  social  affairs  of  the  season;  and  in  this  respect 
Infantry  Hall  was  a  successor  to  old  Hacker’s  Hall,  near 
the  foot  of  Power  Street,  which  had  burned  in  the  Great 
Fire  of  1801. 

In  addition  to  military  affairs,  Berkeley  Cadet  drills,  and 
balls  at  Infantry  Hall,  there  were  endless  concerts,  lectures, 
and  political  rallies.  Dog  shows  were  held,  and  chrysanthe¬ 
mum  shows.  Polo  was  played.  There  were  dancing  classes, 
and  a  roller  skating  rink  that  held  games  for  forty  years. 
McKinley  spoke  there,  as  did  Taft,  Bryan  and  Borah.  Food 
shows  were  held.  And  when  Irene  Castle  danced  as  a  but¬ 
terfly  in  1929,  the  police  insisted  that  the  ‘butterfly’  should 
wear  stockings,  and  the  ‘butterfly’  did. 

But,  above  everything  else,  Infantry  Hall  was  outstand¬ 
ing  as  a  musical  center.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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gave  a  series  of  symphony  concerts  in  1882  and  it  continued 
to  do  so  every  season  for  forty-four  years,  with  the  result 
that  all  of  its  conductors,  Dr.  Koussevitzky  included,  were 
heard  within  its  walls,  as  well  as  many  guest  conductors. 
The  New  York  Philharmonic  played  there,  and  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra.  And  with  them  came  the  great  solo¬ 
ists  —  Emma  Eames,  Calve,  Adelina  Patti,  Tetrazzini, 
Galli  Curci,  Geraldine  Farrar,  Homer,  Schumann-Heink, 
McCormack,  Caruso,  Werrenrath,  Roland  Hayes — not 
once  only,  but  some  of  them  many  times. 

Victor  Herbert  conducted  there,  and  also  Richard 
Strauss.  Sousa  and  Creatore  each  gave  band  concerts.  The 
Emma  Juch  Grand  Opera  Company  sang  Carmen,  Faust 
and  II  Trovatore.  The  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Ben  Greet  Players  together  presented  Midsummer  Nights' 
Dream.  Pavlowa  came  to  dance. 

So  the  story  goes  on,  endlessly  —  Paderewski,  Hofmann, 
Rachmaninoff,  Kreisler,  Heifetz,  Ysaye,  Gabrilowitsch  — 
again  and  again,  and  Paderewski  as  an  old,  old  man, 
ethereal  in  the  sheer  beauty  of  the  spirit. 

Soon  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  when  the  School  of 
Design  acquired  Memorial  Hall,  that  also  became  a  musical 
center.  It  became  headquarters  for  the  University  Glee 
Club,  and  the  Providence  Symphony  Orchestra ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  at  least,  theKneisel  Quartet  played  there.  In  1912 
the  Apollo  Club  of  Boston  came,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Providence  Musical  Association ;  and  at  frequent  intervals 
chamber  music  has  been  played;  or  special  recitals  have 
been  given,  among  them  those  by  Zimbalist,  De  Pachmann, 
Mischa  Elman,  Mme.  Schumann-Heink,  Mme.  Julia  Culp, 
and  Albert  Spalding. 

Today  the  School  of  Design  has  added  the  gallery  in  its 
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Museum,  as  well  as  an  auditorium  to  its  facilities  for  con¬ 
certs  and  musicales.  But  in  1942  Infantry  Hall  burned  to 
the  ground  and  for  some  years  before  that  time  it  had  not 
been  used  for  musical  affairs.  Among  the  last  were  the  con¬ 
certs  given  by  the  Providence  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Wassili  Leps,  with  Martha  Baird  Allen  as  pianist. 

In  spite  of  its  discomforts  and  the  fact  that  it  became 
seriously  outmoded,  Infantry  Hall  for  over  forty  years  was 
the  scene  of  the  city’s  outstanding  musical,  political,  and 
sporting  events.  Its  location  was  ideal.  It  could  be  reached 
easily  from  all  quarters  of  the  city,  without  necessarily  go¬ 
ing  through  the  congested  area  of  the  civic  center;  and  the 
fact  that  it  could  be  entered  on  both  the  upper  and  lower 
levels,  by  East-side  and  West-side  residents  respectively, 
cut  its  own  traffic  problem  in  half.  Only  the  foundation  of 
the  old  building  stands  today,  in  mute  evidence  of  its  past. 
But  so  useful  and  memorable  a  part  did  Infantry  Hall  for¬ 
merly  play  in  the  life  of  the  town,  one  could  wish  that  a  war 
Memorial  Auditorium,  or  at  any  rate  a  Symphony  Hall 
might  be  built  upon  its  site.  It  would  seem  that  we  should 
have  a  place  worthy  of  the  music  that  we  love. 

For  a  decade  or  more  in  the  course  of  Infantry  Hall’s 
varied  career,  it  harbored  The  Players,  a  thriving  group  of 
local  amateurs  who  rank  close  to  professionals. 

Their  first  play,  The  Liars,  was  put  on  in  December  1909 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Thomas  Crosby  of  Brown 
University ;  and  it  has  been  largely  due  to  his  professional 
skill,  as  well  as  the  meticulous  care  of  the  late  Henry  A. 
Barker  in  staging  and  matters  of  scenic  effect,  that  such  a 
high  standard  has  always  prevailed.  The  scenery  has  been 
designed  and  painted  by  club  members,  who  were  often  Art 
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Club  members  as  well;  and  costumes  were  frequently  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Daniel  Webster,  who  for  years  has  had  a 
leading  part  in  the  plays. 

The  production  of  about  two  hundred  plays  in  thirty- 
five  years  has  meant  hard  work  and  many  good  times.  Some 
one  has  called  The  Players  a  marriage  mart,  so  many  ro¬ 
mances  have  developed,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  its 
two  predecessors:  the  Providence  Amateur  Dramatic  Club 
in  which  the  debutantes  of  Benefit  Street  and  their  friends 
were  active  in  the  1870’s,  and  the  Talma  Club,  started  in 
1887,  under  the  sponsorship  of  Mr.  Barker.  Both  clubs 
played  down  the  hill  at  the  foot  of  Power  Street  in  the 
Talma  Theatre.  But  when  Mr.  Robert  P.  Brown  bought  it 
and  arranged  for  the  newly  formed  Players  to  occupy  it,  he 
changed  its  name  to  The  Lyceum. 

The  Players  proudly  opened  their  own  theatre  in  1932, 
naming  it  the  Henry  A.  Barker  Playhouse,  and  it  occupies 
the  building  of  the  former  Church  of  the  Saviour,  the  inter¬ 
ior  of  which  has  been  cleverly  made  over  for  theatrical  pur¬ 
poses. 

At  least  once  each  season,  the  Club  has  produced  a 
Shakespearean  play  or  one  of  a  similar  nature,  and  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  operas  have  not  only  been  given  at  the  Club 
headquarters,  but  repeated  for  the  public  at  the  Providence 
Opera  House.  The  Geisha  was  presented  in  1911;  and,  in 
The  Romany  Maid  sung  in  1914,  the  music  and  many  of  the 
lyrics  were  composed  by  Mr.  John  B.  Archer,  conductor  of 
the  Providence  Festival  Chorus. 

By  far,  the  closest  call  which  The  Players  ever  had  was 
when  they  were  giving  Erminie.  The  leading  part  was  taken 
by  Mrs.  George  King,  who  lived  on  Waterman  Street  just 
above  the  University  Club,  and  who  before  her  marriage 
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had  been  an  opera  singer.  Erminie  was  to  run  for  two  nights. 
Mrs.  King  sang  at  the  first  performance  but  that  night  her 
husband,  Dr.  George  King,  suddenly  died.  She  had  no 
understudy.  No  one  in  the  cast  could  be  moved  over  to  her 
role.  There  was  but  one  hope. 

There  had  been  some  correspondence,  it  seems,  with  a 
similar  group  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  which  had  been 
planning  to  give  Erminie  later  in  the  season;  and  guest 
tickets  had  been  sent  for  The  Players’  second  night.  A  tele¬ 
phone  call  was  put  through;  yes,  the  leading  singer  was 
coming;  in  fact,  since  train  connections  were  not  of  the 
best,  she  and  the  others  in  the  group  had  made  an  early 
start.  They  were  already  on  the  way. 

So  a  committee  of  The  Players  hurried  to  meet  the  train. 
They  explained  their  dilemma  to  the  young  singer.  Would 
she  take  the  part  of  Erminie  de  Pontvert,  that  night  ?  She 
accepted.  And  she  was  a  good  sport,  for  she  was  only  half 
prepared.  She  had  been  practising  the  score  for  weeks,  but 
had  not  yet  memorized  the  words. 

All  together  they  hurried  to  the  theatre,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  worked  fast  and  furiously.  Mrs.  King’s  costumes 
were  re-fitted  and  sewed  to  measurement.  Songs  were  copied 
on  to  fans  and  all  available  ‘props’.  And  while  ‘Erminie  de 
Pontvert’  stood  for  her  fittings,  she  sang  and  practised  her 
cues  with  the  singers  around  her. 

The  result  was  a  very  commendable  performance.  She 
had  a  fine  voice  and,  knowing  the  score,  when  the  words 
failed  she  simply  made  some  up.  She  was  a  clever  actress 
and  she  managed  to  come  in  right  on  her  cues,  and  also  to 
give  the  right  cues  to  the  others.  And  so  the  performance 
was  saved. 

The  interest  in  dramatic  production,  dating  from  seventy 
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years  or  more  ago,  with  the  formation  of  the  Providence 
Amateur  Dramatic  Club,  is  still  active.  While  The  Players 
hold  forth  on  the  southern  end  of  Benefit  Street,  the  Barn 
Theatre  Group  is  doing  creditable  work  at  the  northern 
end.  As  an  integral  part  of  the  Rhode  Island  League  for 
Arts  and  Crafts,  which  occupies  the  Angell  house,  the 
Group  prepares  plays  in  the  stable,  and  presents  them  at 
war  camps  and  institutions.  And  for  a  time,  within  recent 
years,  the  Black  Friars  —  a  branch,  I  believe,  of  the  New 
York  players  of  that  name  —  occupied  the  former  Shepley 
Library  building  at  the  foot  of  Benevolent  Street. 

Play-going  was  an  early  diversion  of  the  people  of  Bene¬ 
fit  Street.  At  least  they  showed  an  embryo  interest.  The 
first  play  given  in  Providence  was  presented  in  1762  near 
the  corner  of  Meeting  and  Benefit  Streets.  Opposition  de¬ 
veloped,  however.  In  August  of  that  year  a  law  was  passed 
prohibiting  the  giving  of  plays.  The  story  is  that  the  sheriff, 
directed  by  the  Assembly  to  publish  the  prohibition,  went 
to  the  theatre  with  a  copy  of  the  law  in  his  pocket  and  per¬ 
formed  his  official  duty  —  by  proclaiming  it  after  the  play. 

Evidently  the  law  was  not  enforced.  The  Beggar's  Opera 
was  given  in  Hacker’s  Hall  in  1769  ‘by  a  Person  who 
has  read  and  sung  in  most  of  the  great  Towns  in  America’ ; 
and  ‘some  young  Gentlemen  of  the  Town’,  in  May  1773, 
gave  two  performances  of  Otway’s  Tragedy  of  the  Orphan. 
Also,  some  of  the  students  at  the  College  gave  two  plays  in 
April  1785. 

The  law  was  finally  repealed  in  1792,  and  The  School  for 
Scandal,  debarred  from  Boston,  was  given  in  the  Colony 
House  itself.  In  fact,  the  old  Colony  House  seems  to  have 
been  used  for  almost  everything.  The  Assembly  met  and 
Court  was  held.  A  tight  rope  walker  gave  an  exhibition. 
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The  Sullivan  Dorr  house,  erected  about  1809  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Benefit  and  Bowen  Streets,  is  on  the  ‘ Home  Lot 
originally  owned  by  Roger  Williams.  In  fact,  the  grave¬ 
yard,  in  which  he  and  his  family  were  buried,  is  in  the 
old  orchard  on  the  hillside,  just  above  the  coach-house. 

The  Dorr  mansion,  which  has  a  particularly  gracious 
interior,  was  designed  by  John  Holden  Greene,  the 
architect  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John,  the  First  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  (Unitarian) ,  the  Beckwith  house  now 
owned  by  the  Handicraft  Club,  and  Dexter  Asylum. 

Thomas  W.  Dorr,  the  son  of  Sullivan  Dorr,  was  the 
‘People's  Choice'  for  Governor  in  the  Dorr  Rebellion. 


Lectures  were  held,  and  innumerable  banquets.  And  even 
in  the  earlier  Colony  House,  which  had  burned  in  1758,  the 
Providence  Library  Company  had  maintained  its  library. 

The  street  has  always  abounded  in  libraries.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  people  of  Benefit  Street  North  read  books  and 
the  people  of  Benefit  Street  South  collected  them.  In  a  sense 
that  is  true.  At  least,  the  residents  at  the  North  were  always 
omnivorous  readers,  and  those  at  the  South  possessed  fa¬ 
mous  collections  —  the  John  Carter  Brown  collection  of 
Americana  and  the  Marsden  J.  Perry  collection  of  Shake- 
speareana  at  the  head  of  the  list.  Both  sections  of  the  street, 
however,  have  had  collectors  and  bookmen. 

Midway  in  the  course  of  the  street,  strategically  placed 
at  the  corner  of  College-hill,  stands  the  Providence  Athe¬ 
naeum.  It  is  a  granite  building  of  Doric  design,  entered  by 
high  steps  at  the  front,  and  nestling  into  the  hill  at  the  rear. 
Although  the  building  dates  only  from  1838,  the  library  it¬ 
self  was  formed  from  the  union  of  the  old  Athenaeum  and 
the  Providence  Library  Company  founded  in  1753. 

It  is  a  gentleman’s  library  on  a  large  scale,  owned  by 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  proprietors  who,  through  its  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  thousand  volumes,  seek  to  have  more  books 
at  their  command  than  any  of  them  could  hope  to  own  as 
individuals.  Its  interior  in  its  mingling  of  books,  paintings, 
and  statuary  has  a  warm  and  homelike  quality.  Its  books 
stand  on  open  shelves,  in  alcoves  leading  off  the  main  room, 
or  in  a  gallery  above  it.  Busts  of  Homer,  Dante,  Shake¬ 
speare,  Byron,  Keats,  Scott,  and  others  among  the  leading 
writers  of  the  world  are  above  each  alcove.  Its  high  walls 
are  completely  encased  in  books,  and  one  may  browse  at 
will.  A  wing  has  been  added  to  the  building,  and  the  lower 
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room,  originally  used  by  the  Providence  Franklin  Society, 
has  been  converted  into  a  reading  room;  but  the  pleasant, 
old-time  atmosphere  still  prevails.  From  the  College-hill  en¬ 
trance,  one  can  see  a  group  of  skyscrapers  and  the  hurrying 
life  of  the  downtown,  business  section ;  but  within  the  Athe¬ 
naeum’s  book-lined  walls  there  is  a  sense  of  tranquility  and 
peace. 

The  building  is  on  land  given  by  Nicholas  Brown  (II)  and 
the  heirs  of  Thomas  Poynton  Ives.  In  fact,  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  was  also  given  by  them  toward  its  erection 
and  for  the  purchase  of  books,  providing  a  similar  sum,  plus 
the  value  of  the  land,  should  be  given  by  “responsible  per¬ 
sons.”  Owing  to  the  contour  of  the  hill,  the  main  library  is 
on  the  second  floor.  The  ground  floor  originally  was  planned 
for  the  use  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  as  well  as 
for  the  Providence  Franklin  Society.  But  the  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  preferred  to  go  elsewhere.  A  century  later,  however, 
through  the  recent  gift  of  John  Brown  house  by  Mr.  John 
Nicholas  Brown,  the  Historical  Society  has  finally  come  to 
the  region  of  Benefit  Street  —  thus  at  long  last  fulfilling  its 
destiny. 

Across  from  the  Athenseum,  on  opposite  sides  of  College- 
hill,  are  the  Law  Library  housed  in  the  Providence  County 
Court  House,  and  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design’s  Library, 
originally  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Radeke  and  in  later  years  by 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf.  Next  to  the  Handicraft  Club,  which 
occupies  the  remaining  corner,  is  the  library  of  Rhode  Island 
College  of  Pharmacy  and  Allied  Sciences. 

From  College-hill,  with  its  four  corners  now  formidably 
buttressed  with  thousands  and  thousands  of  books,  the  pri¬ 
vate  libraries  of  Benefit  Street  formerly  stretched  North 
and  South.  Large  libraries  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Not 
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only  were  they  common  on  Benefit  Street  itself  but  they 
clustered  around  it.  Mr.  Arnold  Green,  Professor  Gammell, 
and  Senator  Henry  B.  Anthony  had  notable  collections  in 
their  homes  on  the  slope  of  the  hill ;  and  at  its  base  were  the 
twenty  thousand  books  belonging  to  the  genial  Joseph  J. 
Cooke  —  the  great  grandson  of  Governor  Cooke  —  who, 
when  his  home  became  overrun  with  books,  moved  them  to 
a  large,  hall-like  loft  over  his  South  Main  Street  office.  This 
room,  so  Judge  Rogers  wrote,  “was  crammed  full  and 
choked  up  with  books.  Cases  rise  from  floor  to  the  ceiling 
and  line  the  walls,  the  books  within  being  not  infrequently 
two  deep;  while  in  the  middle  of  the  room  some  thirty  large 
boxes,  solidly  packed  with  books,  are  waiting  for  their  con¬ 
tents  to  find  shelf  room.”  Joseph  Cooke  has  been  called  ‘the 
Richard  Heber  of  Providence’,  meaning  that,  like  the  Eng¬ 
lish  collector  of  that  name,  he  was  insatiable  in  acquiring 
books,  and  not  only  books  but  collections  of  books.  Richard 
Heber,  in  fact,  maintained  that,  unless  extreme  rarity  made 
it  impossible,  a  collector  should  own  three  copies  of  each 
book  —  one  as  a  showpiece,  one  to  be  kept  for  personal  use, 
and  one  to  be  at  the  service  of  his  friends. 

On  Benefit  Street  itself,  Colonel  George  L.  Shepley’s 
books  relating  to  Rhode  Island  history  were  housed,  until 
within  a  few  years,  in  the  special  library  building  adjoining 
his  home.  His  collection  has  now  moved  down  the  street  to 
the  Historical  Society;  and  other  libraries,  formerly  in  pri¬ 
vate  hands,  have  also  moved  about. 

The  fine  collection  of  law  books  belonging  to  the  Hon. 
Horatio  Rogers  is  a  part  of  the  present  library  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Supreme  Court.  A  thousand  volumes  from 
the  large  poetry  collection  brought  together  by  Judge 
Albert  G.  Greene,  the  author  of  Old  Grimes,  formed  the 
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nucleus  of  the  famous  Fiske  Harris  Collection  of  American 
Poetry,  which  is  now  at  the  John  Hay  Library.  And  papers 
and  books  once  owned  by  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Russell  and 
by  the  Hon.  Henry  Wheaton  are  at  the  University  in  the 
Henry  Wheaton  Collection  of  books  on  international  law. 

The  Hon.  John  Russell  Bartlett  was  both  collector  and 
scholar.  A  picture  of  his  library  made  in  1878,  in  his  home 
next  to  the  University  Club,  shows  a  spacious  room  with  a 
lived-in  air.  A  large  library-table  faces  the  fireplace.  A  car¬ 
pet  covers  the  floor.  The  chairs  look  invitingly  comfortable. 
Even  the  swivel  chair  at  the  table  is  upholstered.  Open 
shelves,  solid  with  books,  are  stacked  level  with  the  tall 
windows,  and  folio  volumes  are  ranged  on  top.  One  can 
readily  sense  the  hours  of  engrossing  labor  that  were  spent 
beside  the  student-lamp.  Yet  in  spite  of  Mr.  Bartlett’s 
studies  in  ethnology,  anthropology,  philology,  and  Arctic 
explorations,  he  served  as  Rhode  Island  Secretary  of  State 
from  1855  to  1872,  and  also  as  Librarian  to  Mr.  John  Car¬ 
ter  Brown. 

In  1841  two  important  things  occurred  in  the  book  world. 
Mr.  Brown  inherited  his  father’s  books;  and  John  R.  Bart¬ 
lett  opened  a  bookshop  in  New  York  where  the  two  book- 
lovers  became  acquainted.  The  acquaintance  ripened  into 
friendship,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Bartlett  subsequently 
became  Mr.  Brown’s  consultant,  and  then  the  Librarian  of 
his  great  collection. 

Book-collecting  in  the  Brown  family  began  with  Nicholas 
Brown  (II)  who  is  known  to  have  been  purchasing  books  as 
early  as  1792,  twelve  years  before  Rhode  Island  College 
was  re-named  in  his  honor.  Both  of  his  sons  — •  Nicholas 
(III),  the  father  of  Annmary  Brown,  and  John  Carter 
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Brown  —  became  interested  in  early  Americana,  but  the 
former  sold  his  books  to  his  brother  when  he  decided  to  live 
in  Europe. 

John  Carter  Brown  continued  to  collect  with  avidity  un¬ 
til  finally  he  and  his  friend-and-rival,  James  Lenox  of  New¬ 
port  and  New  York,  became  the  leading  nineteenth-century 
collectors  of  Americana.  In  this  pursuit  they  both  were 
helped  by  Henry  Stevens  of  Vermont,  who  had  become  a 
London  bookseller  of  note.  Together  they  formed  a  friendly 
triangle,  and  the  inter-relation  of  these  three  makes  an  in¬ 
teresting  chapter  in  the  annals  of  booklore. 

Books  filled  the  upper  halls  of  Mr.  Brown’s  home.  They 
occasioned  the  building  of  a  special  room  adjoining  the 
house;  and,  in  the  latter  years  while  the  collection  was  on 
Benefit  Street,  they  overflowed  into  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  coach-house  and  barn.  Mr.  Brown  set  apart  certain 
hours  to  spend  with  his  books,  and  he  attended  to  as  much 
of  the  correspondence  as  he  could  manage.  The  remainder 
he  turned  over  to  his  friend  and  Librarian. 

Mr.  Bartlett  was  a  man  of  prodigious  energy.  While  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  he  indexed  the  Rhode  Island  Session  Laws 
and  edited  the  Rhode  Island  Records  from  1636  to  1792,  in 
addition  to  carrying  on  a  wide  correspondence  of  his  own. 
In  1865,  while  still  in  office,  he  brought  out  the  first  volume 
of  the  sumptuous  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Brown’s  Americana,  and 
he  completed  the  four-volume  series  in  1870.  His  volumi¬ 
nous  notes,  however,  continued  to  grow,  and  after  Mr. 
Brown’s  death,  in  1874,  Mr.  Bartlett  brought  out  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition  of  the  first  two  volumes  at  Mrs.  Brown’s 
instigation. 

Mrs.  John  Carter  Brown  had  a  deep  appreciation  of  her 
husband’s  collection,  and  had  often  influenced  him  in  secur- 
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ing  rare  ‘nuggets’  for  it.  After  his  death,  she  made  impor¬ 
tant  additions,  and  she  brought  up  her  two  sons  —  John 
Nicholas  Brown  (I)  and  Harold  Brown,  to  be  thorough¬ 
going  bookmen.  As  lads,  they  are  said  to  have  spent  many 
hours  with  Mr.  Bartlett  in  the  library,  hard  at  work  upon 
the  new  volumes  of  the  Catalogue,  copying  titles  and  verify¬ 
ing  references. 

The  young  John  Nicholas  Brown  became  particularly 
adept  in  proof-reading.  And  the  first-hand  information, 
which  he  thus  acquired,  stood  him  in  good  stead  when  he 
began  to  collect  Americana.  He  sought  only  books  of  the 
finest  quality,  in  which  quest  he  was  helped  and  inspired  by 
his  cousin’s  hubsand,  General  Rush  C.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Brown 
delighted  in  fine  bindings,  having  become  interested  through 
those  in  the  library  of  the  Baron  de  Rothschild ;  and  he  had 
many  of  the  books  which  he  collected  bound  by  Cuzin, 
Lortic,  Mercier,  the  finest  French  craftsmen  of  the  day, 
supervising  the  details  himself. 

Mr.  Harold  Brown’s  interest  turned  to  religious  matters, 
particularly  to  the  history  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  In  this 
enthusiasm  he  was  joined  by  his  boyhood  friend,  Daniel 
Berkeley  Updike,  who  had  a  deep  love  for  ritual  and  the 
church,  due  partly  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  his  boyhood 
home  looked  down  upon  St.  John’s  and  its  quaint,  old 
churchyard  nestling  in  the  hill. 

Through  his  mother,  the  young  Harold  Brown  had  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  Frederick  S.  Ellis,  a  London  book¬ 
seller  and  also  editorial  worker  at  William  Morris’s  Kelm- 
scott  Press.  Thus  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Morris’s 
decorative  book-making,  with  the  result  that  in  1893,  when 
Mr.  Updike  decided  to  start  the  Merrymount  Press,  having 
spent  ten  years  with  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company  in  Bos- 
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ton,  Mr.  Brown  and  he  undertook  to  produce  a  service- 
book  in  the  floreated  manner  of  the  Kelmscott  Press.  The 
Altar-Book,  which  came  out  in  1896,  is  gorgeous  to  a  de¬ 
gree.  Time,  skill,  and  money  had  not  been  spared  in  its  pro¬ 
duction.  And  the  rich  use  of  black-and-white  in  its  illustra¬ 
tions,  initials,  text,  and  borders,  designed  by  the  finest  of 
craftsmen,  is  beautiful  beyond  belief. 

As  a  church  service-book  its  very  lavishness  is  appropri¬ 
ate,  as  an  act  of  devotion.  But  with  its  publication  Mr. 
Updike  broke  from  the  Morris  tradition.  He  felt  that  for 
other  kinds  of  books  a  highly  decorative  quality  was  neither 
desirable  nor  fitting.  Succeeding  books  from  his  press  had 
equal  beauty;  but  it  was  the  beauty  of  directness  and  sim¬ 
plicity,  which  after  all  is  of  the  essence  of  art. 

When  one  turns  to  old  Benefit  Street,  it  is  interesting  to 
think  of  these  three  young  men,  who  had  spent  much  of 
their  boyhood  upon  it.  Mr.  Updike,  in  the  course  of  his  ca¬ 
reer,  became  acknowledged  as  the  finest  printer  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  the  old  tradition  of  the  cultivated  scholar-printer  who 
understood  books  and  the  art  of  making  them ;  and  his  taste 
and  understanding  of  the  basic  principles  of  fine  bookmak¬ 
ing  are  said  to  have  had  a  greater  influence  upon  modern 
books,  even,  than  William  Morris’s  ‘revival’  of  printing.  In 
addition  Mr.  Updike  was  a  lecturer  of  skill  and  charm.  His 
writings  on  the  history  of  printing-types  stand  among  the 
finest  ever  produced,  and  his  style  both  in  writing  and 
speaking  was  fluent  and  delightful. 

The  careers  of  the  two  Brown  brothers  unhappily  were 
cut  short  in  1900,  but  the  Americana  items  added  by  Mr. 
John  Nicholas  Brown,  and  the  church  books  collected  by 
Mr.  Harold  Brown  are  an  integral  part  of  the  priceless  John 
Carter  Brown  collection  now  at  the  University.  In  1898  the 
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title  to  his  father’s  library  had  been  given  Mr.  John  Nicholas 
Brown  by  his  mother.  After  his  death  it  was  given  by  the 
Trustees  of  his  estate  to  Brown  University  in  1901,  and  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library  was  erected  on  the  campus  to 
house  the  collection. 

For  a  time  after  Mr.  Bartlett’s  death  Mr.  Brown  had  car¬ 
ried  on  the  library’s  wide  correspondence  himself.  But  in 
1895  he  secured  George  Parker  Winship  of  Harvard  College 
Library  as  his  Librarian.  Mr.  Winship  continued  with  the 
collection  for  nearly  twenty  years  after  it  went  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  —  converting  a  private  library  into  a  world-famous 
institution,  developing  its  resources,  and  enriching  it  with 
the  imprint  of  his  own  personality  and  judgment. 

Strangely  enough,  soon  after  the  John  Carter  Brown  col¬ 
lection  left  the  southeast  corner  of  Benefit  and  Power 
Streets,  another  collection  of  great  value  came  to  the  north¬ 
east  corner.  Or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  one  should  say 
that  other  collections  came  there.  For  Mr.  Marsden  J. 
Perry,  who  occupied  John  Brown  house  for  about  thirty 
years  and  who  had  previously  lived  at  the  corner  of  George 
Street,  was  a  collector  of  wide  and  varied  interests. 

John  Brown  house  he  furnished  throughout  with  rare 
pieces  of  Chippendale.  To  his  collection  of  old  English  sil¬ 
ver  he  added  ‘Dick’  Canfield’s  famous  collection.  To  his 
wine  cellar,  he  added  other  wine  cellars.  He  owned  William 
Morris’s  personal  set  of  Kelmscott  books;  and  his  first  edi¬ 
tions  of  Ruskin  he  had  bound  in  England  by  Cobden- 
Sanderson.  He  knew  Shakespeare  word-for-word,  by  virtue 
of  much  reading  and  the  fact  that,  in  earlier  years,  he  had 
taken  part  in  many  of  the  plays.  His  resolve  to  honor 
Shakespeare  above  all  others  was  realized  in  the  superb  col¬ 
lection  of  ‘firsts’  which  he  brought  together.  As  the  high- 
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spot  in  his  collection  stood  the  Four  Folios  in  original  bind¬ 
ings,  each  with  all  of  the  bibliographical  ‘points’  which 
make  them  priceless  from  a  collector’s  point  of  view. 

The  Folios  subsequently  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Joseph  E.  Widener  of  Philadelphia,  and  within  the  present 
year  they  have  been  given  by  his  heirs  to  The  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia.  In  a  brochure  describing  the  memorial  gift, 
Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach,  President  of  the  Shakespeare 
Association  of  America,  speaks  of  Mr.  Perry’s  collection, 
when  it  was  dispersed  in  1919,  as  being  “the  then  finest  col¬ 
lection  of  Shakespeare  books  in  America.’’ 

John  Brown  house,  erected  in  1786,  has  had  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  varied  history.  For  a  century  or  more  it  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  social  hierarchy  of  old  Providence.  For  nearly  a 
score  of  years,  it  housed  the  finest  collection  of  Shakespear- 
eana  in  the  country.  Today  it  harbors  the  great  mass  of  ma¬ 
terial  belonging  to  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society, 
comprising  portraits,  manuscripts,  local  histories,  gene¬ 
alogies,  and  relics  —  among  them  the  elegant  John  Brown 
coach,  the  compass  that  belonged  to  Roger  Williams,  the 
appletree-root  that  years  ago  entered  his  coffin,  and  the 
charming  sketches  of  old  Providence  made  by  Edward  L. 
Peckham. 

The  house  was  designed  by  Mr.  Brown’s  brother,  Joseph, 
and  officially  opened  on  New  Year’s  Day  1788,  with  the 
wedding  of  Mr.  Brown’s  daughter  Abby  to  his  partner, 
John  Francis.  There  was  another  gala  day  there  in  1801, 
when  Mr.  Brown’s  daughter  Sarah  married  Carl  Friedrich 
Herreshoff,  who  had  come  to  this  country  from  Minden, 
Prussia,  and  who  became  the  head  of  the  Bristol  family  of 
yacht  builders  whose  racing-boats  were  to  become  known 
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A  group  of  houses,  near  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John,  that 
is  typical  of  old  houses  here  and  there  all  along  Benefit 
Street. 

The  house  in  the  foreground  vjas  built  about  1785  as 
the  parsonage  for  the  First  Congregational  Church.  It 
was  later  owned  by  the  Soule  family,  and  then,  for  fifty 
years  or  more,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Owen.  Its  ter¬ 
races  laden  with  fruit  trees  and  old-fashioned  flowers 
stretched  far  up  the  cliff,  and  originally  extended  on  the 
south  as  far  as  Dorr  mansion. 

The  white  house  with  barn,  this  side  of  the  cobble- 
stoned  driveway,  was  originally  the  home  of  Abner 
Daggett,  the  proprietor  of  the  Golden  Ball  Inn.  It  be¬ 
came  the  home  of  Mr.  Ezekiel  Owen  and  later  was  oc¬ 
cupied,  successively,  by  the  William  B.  Weedens,  the 
Horatio  Hunts,  the  Edward  A.  Stillwells,  and  the 
Arnold  Hunts.  The  house  beyond  the  driveway,  in  1798, 
was  the  home  of  Knight  Dexter,  whose  son  gave  Dexter 
Asylum  to  the  city.  In  later  years  it  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  Peter  Church  and  his  niece,  Miss  Irene  Butler.  Its 
rose  garden  was  at  the  north  side  and  at  the  rear.  Beyond 
it,  the  fourth  house  in  the  vignette,  was  the  home  of 
Judge  William  R.  Staples. 


all  over  the  world;  and  who,  in  addition  to  their  far-famed 
Cup  defenders  and  steam  yachts,  also  designed  the  coil- 
boiler  used  in  the  first  torpedo-boat  ordered  for  the  United 
States  Navy. 

When  John  Quincy  Adams  visited  Providence  in  1789,  he 
spoke  of  Mr.  Brown’s  house  as  “the  most  magnificent  and 
elegant  private  mansion”  that  he  had  seen  on  this  conti¬ 
nent.  And  Adams,  unhappily,  saw  it  only  from  the  outside. 
One  can  only  wonder  how  he  would  have  described  the  long 
central  hall  with  its  handsome,  mahogany  stairway  adorned 
with  spiral  newel-posts  and  twisted  balusters,  that  runs 
clear  to  the  top  of  the  house;  the  drawing-rooms  with  their 
elaborate  mantelpieces  and  deep,  carved  cornices;  and  the 
spacious  dining-room  overlooking  the  garden.  But  one 
knows  full  well  that  the  weddings  of  Mr.  Brown’s  daughters 
were  elegant  and  sumptuous  affairs. 

In  1792  there  was  another  wedding  that  stirred 'Benefit 
Street  socially  to  its  depths.  Hope,  the  daughter  of  Nicholas 
Brown  (I),  was  married  on  March  fifth  to  Thomas  Poynton 
Ives.  The  story  is  that,  when  Mr.  Brown  learned  that  his 
daughter  had  become  infatuated  with  the  young  assistant 
in  his  counting-house,  he  objected  strenuously.  “You  must 
marry  a  gentleman,”  he  said,  “a  man  of  money,  wit,  and 
manners.”  “But,”  his  daughter  replied,  “Mr.  Ives  has  wit 
and  manners,  and  I  have  money.  Is  not  that  sufficient?”  So 
the  romance  was  allowed  to  proceed.  Mr.  Brown,  however, 
died  the  year  before  the  wedding  took  place,  and  during 
that  period  his  daughter  and  her  step-mother  moved  from 
South  Main  to  Thomas  Street.  The  record  does  not  seem 
clear  as  to  whether  the  wedding  took  place  in  the  Thomas 
Street  house,  which  is  now  joined  to  the  Providence  Art 
Club,  or  across  the  way  in  the  First  Baptist  Meeting-house; 
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but  the  tradition  is  that  the  beautiful  crystal  chandelier, 
which  Hope  Brown  had  given  the  church  in  memory  of  her 
father,  was  lighted  for  the  first  time  on  that  occasion. 

Weddings  on  Benefit  Street  were  often  elegant  affairs,  as 
also  were  the  coming-out  parties.  The  majority  of  these 
were  teas  and  afternoon  receptions,  but  General  Mauran’s 
younger  daughter  preferred  an  evening  affair.  A  great  can¬ 
vas  was  laid  over  the  drawing-room  floor  for  the  dancing, 
and  her  father  enjoyed  the  ball  so  much  that  he  offered  to 
give  her  a  second  debut. 

Also,  there  were  musicales.  At  the  Ives-Gammell  house  at 
the  corner  of  Charles  Field  Street,  a  large  music-room  ex¬ 
tended  into  the  garden.  The  ceiling  decoration,  painted  by 
Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  represented  Orpheus  giving  music  to 
the  world.  When  the  house  was  torn  down,  in  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century,  the  central  portion  of  the 
painting  was  transferred  to  157  Waterman  Street;  but 
Orpheus,  in  the  years  spent  on  the  Gammell  ceiling,  had 
gazed  down  upon  musicales,  balls,  and  receptions.  And  the 
tradition  of  musicales  is  still  carried  on  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Nicholas  Brown  (II)  at  the  Nightingale-Brown  house, 
where  the  library,  which  originally  housed  the  Americana 
collection,  is  often  used  for  the  purpose. 

When  President  and  Mrs.  Hayes  visited  Providence  in 
1877,  it  seems  that  the  Hoppin  villa,  unoccupied  at  the 
time,  was  taken  over  by  a  committee  headed  by  General 
Burnside,  who  furnished  it  for  the  occasion.  A  great  recep¬ 
tion  was  held.  Round  J apanese  lanterns  were  hung  through¬ 
out  the  garden,  and  also  on  the  east  in  the  adjoining  garden 
of  the  Arnold-Green  house. 

Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green  tells  me  that,  as  a  young 
lad,  he  went  to  the  reception  with  his  great-uncle,  the  for- 
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mer  Senator,  Samuel  G.  Arnold.  To  avoid  the  crowd,  as  they 
came  down  John  Street,  they  went  in  through  the  side  en¬ 
trance.  This  brought  them  to  the  rear  of  the  receiving  line. 
Mr.  Arnold  went  around  the  line,  to  join  the  guests  who 
were  passing  before  it.  But  the  young  boy  lingered.  Finally 
realizing  that  some  one  was  behind  her,  Mrs.  Hayes  turned 
and,  seeing  him,  drew  him  into  the  line  to  shake  hands  with 
the  President.  Then  she  asked  him  if  he  would  not  like  to 
stay.  So  there  he  remained  all  the  evening  between  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mrs.  Hayes. 

Senator  Green,  it  seems,  was  wearing  his  first  pair  of 
white  gloves.  One  of  these  he  kept  for  years,  proudly  show¬ 
ing  it  at  intervals  to  his  classmates  and  friends  as  the  glove 
that  had  shaken  hands  with  a  President.  At  least  it  was 
kept  until  one  day  one  of  his  schoolmates  said,  “How  awful 
to  have  shaken  hands  with  the  President  —  with  your  left 
hand.”  Sure  enough,  he  had  kept  the  wrong  glove,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  throw  it  away. 

Hoppin  villa  has  had  its  full  share  of  receptions,  balls, 
and  fine  dinners,  both  in  the  days  of  the  Hoppins  and  during 
the  time  when  it  was  occupied  by  Governor  Wetmore.  Yet, 
for  an  interval  near  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  villa  was 
occupied  by  an  Episcopal  sisterhood.  Sounds  of  gaiety  were 
hushed  and  the  handsome  drawing-room  in  quiet  garb  be¬ 
came  the  chapel  of  the  sisterhood. 

John  Brown  house  was  noted  for  its  formal  dinners  dur¬ 
ing  the  many  years  when  it  was  occupied  successively  by 
Mr.  Brown,  his  son  James,  the  Herreshoffs,  and  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Gammell.  Mrs.  John  Adams  was  entertained  at 
dinner  by  the  Browns  in  1789,  the  same  year  in  which  her 
son  visited  Providence.  In  describing  the  occasion,  Mrs. 
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Adams  wrote  to  her  sister,  “Mr.  Brown  sent  his  carriage  & 
son  to  conduct  me  [to]  his  House  which  is  one  of  the  grand¬ 
est  I  have  seen  in  this  Country.  Everything  in  it  and  about 
it,  wore  the  marks  of  magnificence  &  taste.  Mrs.  Brown 
met  me  at  the  door  &  with  the  most  obliging  Smile  ac¬ 
costed  me  with  ‘Friend  I  am  glad  to  see  thee  here’  .  .  .  They 
had  collected  between  22  persons  to  dine  with  me  though 
the  notice  was  so  short,  &  gave  an  elegant  entertainment 
upon  a  service  of  plate.” 

Much  entertaining  was  done  in  the  neighborly  homes  of 
Mr.  Nightingale  and  Mr.  Clark,  and  in  later  years  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Burnside.  The  story  is  that,  when  President  Grant  was 
the  latter’s  guest,  a  large  crowd  gathered,  hoping  for  a 
glimpse  of  him.  Finally  he  and  Burnside  came  out  upon  the 
bridge-like  entrance,  that  leads  from  Benefit  Street  to  the 
door  at  the  side.  The  General  took  the  matter  in  hand  and 
announced  that  the  President  preferred  not  to  make  a 
speech.  But  some  one  in  the  crowd  called,  “Oh,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  won’t  you  say  just  two  words  to  us.”  Thereupon  Mr. 
Grant  stepped  forward,  smiled,  bowed,  and  said,  “I  won’t!” 

At  the  Dorr  mansion  the  family  had  colored  butlers  in 
a  special  livery.  This  consisted  of  full  trousers  of  wide 
green-and-white  stripes  that  came  to  the  knee,  black  velvet 
jackets  with  brass  buttons,  white  stockings,  and  slippers 
with  large  brass  buckles.  A  young  lad,  sent  to  the  house  on 
an  errand,  was  so  startled  by  the  apparition  of  servants  one 
behind  the  other  in  this  unusual  costume,  that  he  blurted 
out  only  half  of  his  message  and  ran  away.  He  thought  he 
was  seeing  something  from  the  Arabian  Nights,  he  said. 

One  has  only  to  study  Mr.  Sullivan  Dorr’s  portrait  to 
know  that  his  guests  found  him  a  genial  host  and  that  a  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Dorr  mansion  must  have  been  a  bounteous  affair. 
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One  can  picture  the  guests  as  they  gathered  laughing  and 
chatting  together  in  the  drawing-room  —  its  walls  deco¬ 
rated  with  Italian  scenes  painted  by  Corne  —  and,  when 
dinner  was  announced,  drifted  into  the  dining-room  to  be 
served  with  courtly  pomp  and  circumstance. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Thomas  L. 
Halsey  had  property  at  the  bend  on  the  northern  end  of  the 
street,  his  broad  acres  rose  before  him.  He  owned  a  wide 
tract  that  stretched  up  over  the  cliff  and  thence  down  to 
the  ferry  road.  In  1801,  he  built  a  new  home,  placing  it  on 
the  top  of  the  ridge  where  it  stands  today,  on  Prospect 
Street.  He  faced  the  house  toward  the  West,  that  it  might 
command  the  fine  view  of  the  valley,  the  cove,  and  the  dis¬ 
tant  hills;  and  he  placed  the  entrance  gates  on  Benefit 
Street,  from  which  one  drove,  by  a  winding  road,  up 
through  the  terraces  and  orchards  to  the  handsome  manor 
on  the  top  of  the  cliff.  Young  ‘Tom’  Halsey  was  renowned 
as  a  horseman,  and  for  the  lavishness  of  his  entertaining. 
In  his  day  live  terrapins  are  said  to  have  been  kept  in  the 
basement  of  the  manor  —  ever  in  readiness  to  be  cooked, 
and  served  at  a  banquet. 

The  exotic  was  not  unusual  on  Benefit  Street,  for  it  bore 
the  homes  of  merchant  princes,  whose  square-rigged  vessels 
and  clipper-ships  for  half  a  century  reached  the  far  ports  of 
the  Orient  and  returned  with  cargoes  of  treasure.  Persim¬ 
mons,  pomegranates,  and  exotic  plants  found  their  way  in¬ 
to  the  gardens.  Furniture  from  China,  such  as  one  sees  to¬ 
day  in  Carrington  house,  often  came  packed  with  herbs,  so 
that  no  part  of  the  delicate  carving  might  be  harmed  in  the 
long  voyage;  and  in  some  instances  the  strange,  rich  odor 
lingers  even  to  this  day. 
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Carrington  house,  set  in  its  walled  garden  on  the  slope 
above  the  Nightingale-Brown  house,  is  a  large  three-storied 
mansion,  resplendent  with  teakwood  furniture  and  gold  lac¬ 
quer  brought  from  China.  From  the  upper  rooms  one  can 
look  far  down  the  Bay.  The  butler’s  pantry  is  laden  with 
Nanking,  royal  Canton,  and  rare  medallion  pieces.  At  the 
rear  of  the  mansion  the  stout  old  coach-house  and  barn  are 
quaintly  placed  in  the  walls  of  the  stable  yard.  Adjoining 
the  house  is  a  small  office,  reminiscent  of  the  days  of  the 
China  trade.  It  is  here  that  sea-captains  and  supercargoes 
came  to  report  to  their  master.  It  is  a  man’s  room,  simple 
and  neat  —  with  a  few  straight  chairs,  a  center  table,  two 
world  globes,  cupboards  for  wines  or  papers,  and  a  cabinet- 
desk  with  a  shelf  full  of  old  ledgers  and  records.  For  the 
master  himself  there  is  a  Chinese  lounging  chair  close  by 
the  fireplace,  with  a  student  lamp  and  small  table  beside  it, 
and  a  long  clay  pipe  near  at  hand.  The  house,  given  a  few 
years  ago  to  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  by  Miss  Mar- 
garethe  L.  Dwight,  has  been  occupied  by  succeeding  gen¬ 
erations  of  the  Carrington  family  until  quite  recently,  and 
it  is  much  the  same  as  when  Edward  Carrington  (I)  was 
living. 

It  was  bought  and  enlarged  by  him  in  1812  directly  after 
his  ten  years’  service  as  United  States  Consul  at  Canton. 
Three  years  later  he  entered  the  China  trade,  taking  Samuel 
Wetmore  of  Connecticut  as  his  partner.  The  firm  presently 
built  its  own  ships  and  at  one  time  had  twenty-six  mer¬ 
chantmen  of  its  own  upon  the  seas.  From  the  double-tiered 
veranda  that  stretches  across  the  tall  mansion,  Mr.  Carring¬ 
ton  literally  could  watch  his  ships  come  in,  as  well  as  those 
of  his  neighbors. 

From  about  1680  —  when  Pardon  Tillinghast,  the  “father 
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of  Providence  shipping",  built  the  first  wharf  and  ware¬ 
house —  until  1840,  Providence  was  a  shipping  port.  Active 
coastwise  trading  with  the  colonies  was  gradually  extended 
to  Newfoundland  and  the  West  Indies.  The  famous  triangu¬ 
lar  route  developed.  Square-rigged  ships  laden  with  sugar 
and  molasses  sailed  from  the  Indies  to  the  Providence  dis¬ 
tilleries,  thence  to  the  slave  coast,  and  back  to  the  Indies. 
Trade  developed  with  Holland  and  France,  eventually  with 
Spain  and  Russia.  About  twenty  years  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  the  great  period  of  privateering  began,  in 
which  Commodore  Esek  Hopkins  and  Abraham  Whipple 
gained  the  experience  before  the  mast,  that  stood  them  in 
good  stead  in  the  early  days  of  the  American  Navy.  At  in¬ 
tervals  there  was  much  activity  in  whaling.  And  in  1787 
John  Brown  sent  the  first  Providence  ship  to  the  East 
Indies,  thus  beginning  the  glamorous  days  of  the  China 
trade  that  was  to  bring  great  wealth  to  the  merchants  of 
the  ‘Whatcheer  uplands’.  Meantime  the  Tillinghasts, 
Colonel  Nicholas  Power,  the  Brown  brothers,  Clark  and 
Nightingale,  Joseph  and  William  Russell,  Captain  Mauran 
and  his  sons,  and  Welcome  Arnold  were  amassing  their 
family  fortunes.  Also,  Sullivan  Dorr  of  Boston  had  spent 
four  years  in  Canton,  as  a  young  man,  representing  his 
family  firm,  together  with  the  interests  of  Brown  and  Ives 
and  of  various  New  England  mercantile  houses;  and  he 
continued  his  commercial  career,  when  he  married  in  1 804 
and  settled  in  Providence. 

The  Brown  commercial  house  was  founded  about  1733 
by  Captain  James  Brown,  who  had  married  Pardon  Tilling- 
hast’s  granddaughter,  Hope  Power.  Taking  his  brother 
Obadiah  into  partnership,  Captain  James  established  the 
firm  of  Brown  Brothers.  At  his  death  Obadiah,  having  no 
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The  Sarah  Helen  Whitman  house,  as  it  is  called,  stands 
at  the  corner  of  Benefit  and  Church  Streets.  It  was 
erected  about  1790,  and  occupied  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  by  Mrs.  Whitman,  a  poet  who,  when  engaged 
to  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  inspired  his  poems  “To  Helen " 
and  “Annabel  Lee".  Her  rose  garden  was  at  the  side 
and  rear  of  her  home,  overlooking  St.  Johns  old  church¬ 
yard. 

At  the  left  of  the  vignette  is  a  glimpse  of  a  chapel  ad¬ 
joining  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John.  Both  the  Whitman 
house  and  the  one  beyond  it  are  now  occupied  by  St. 
Dunstans  School,  an  Episcopal  school  for  choir  boys. 

The  house  in  the  distance,  next  to  the  lawn  of  the 
Slater  mansion,  was  the  boyhood  home  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Berkeley  Updike. 


heirs  of  his  own,  took  his  nephews  into  partnership.  For  a 
time  the  four  famous  brothers  remained  together  in  the 
original  firm.  Then  each  went  his  way. 

Nicholas  (I)  established  a  new  firm  under  the  name  of 
Brown  and  Benson,  and  took  his  son  Nicholas  (II)  and 
Thomas  Poynton  Ives  into  partnership  —  they,  in  turn, 
eventually  creating  the  firm-name  of  Brown  and  Ives, 
which  continues  at  the  present  time.  Joseph,  the  brother  of 
Nicholas  (I),  withdrew  from  the  original  firm  in  order  to  de¬ 
vote  his  time  to  science  and  architecture,  designing  not  only 
John  Brown  house  and  his  own  handsome  residence,  which 
is  now  used  as  the  Brown  and  Ives  counting-house,  but  also 
collaborating  in  the  First  Baptist  Meeting-house,  the  ‘Col¬ 
lege  edifice’,  and  the  old  Market-house. 

John  Brown,  the  third  brother,  joined  with  John  Francis 
of  Philadelphia  in  the  firm  of  Brown  and  Francis;  and,  in 
addition  to  having  privateersmen  upon  the  seas,  turned  his 
attention  to  the  East  India  trade  and  the  development  of 
India  Point  for  his  wharves  and  warehouses.  Moses,  the 
youngest  of  the  four,  withdrew  after  ten  years  with  the 
original  company  and,  joining  in  the  firm  of  Almy  and 
Brown,  devoted  himself  largely  to  sponsoring  new  indus¬ 
trial  inventions  and  to  various  civic  and  philanthropic  in¬ 
terests,  in  which  he  and  the  many  public-spirited  members 
of  the  Brown  family  have  for  generations  taken  an  active 
part.  Moses  Brown  has  been  called  the  patron  of  Rhode 
Island  industry.  It  was  he  who  brought  Samuel  Slater  to 
Rhode  Island  and  joined  in  part  ownership  of  the  famous 
Pawtucket  mill,  that  introduced  cotton  manufacturing  into 
this  country. 

Manufacturing,  which  was  destined  to  replace  commerce, 
was  already  well  under  way  when  the  age  of  commerce  came 
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to  an  end.  Interest  in  science  and  in  mechanical  inventions 
had  long  been  in  the  air.  The  Providence  Association  of  Me¬ 
chanics  and  Manufacturers  had  been  formed  in  1789.  Small 
industries  had  begun  to  expand.  Nehemiah  Dodge,  in  his 
shop  opened  in  1794,  near  the  foot  of  Church  street,  intro¬ 
duced  gold-plating  and  the  making  of  jewelry  in  quantities ; 
and  Jabez  Gorham,  the  forefather  of  the  Gorham  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  which  was  started  nearby,  was  one  of  his 
apprentices. 

Brown  and  Ives  formed  the  Lonsdale  Water  Power  Com¬ 
pany  in  1825  and,  when  the  power  project  was  completed, 
in  1831  built  the  first  of  the  Lonsdale  cotton  mills.  Edward 
Carrington,  in  addition  to  manufacturing  interests,  pro¬ 
moted  the  Blackstone  Canal.  Zachariah  Allen,  who  lived  at 
the  corner  of  Benevolent  and  the  first  cross-street,  became  a 
pioneer  in  calico  printing,  and  in  1835  founded  the  Manu¬ 
facturers  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.  The  Fuller 
Iron  Foundry  was  built  near  Fox  Point.  The  first  of  the 
mills  of  the  American  Screw  Company  — ■  founded  in  1838 
by  Edwin  G.  Angell’s  father  —  was  built  just  beyond  the 
northern  end  of  Benefit  Street,  and  Jabez  Gorham  was 
among  the  incorporators.  The  Lippitts  developed  bleach- 
eries  and  dyehouses.  The  Metcalfs  started  the  Wanskuck 
Mills.  Thus  the  residents  of  the  street  established  them¬ 
selves  in  the  new  industrial  era.  And  presently  the  mill- 
bells  were  ringing,  not  only  in  Providence  but  throughout 
the  river  valleys  of  the  state. 

Captain  Joshua  Mauran,  however,  believed  in  real  estate. 
With  profits  from  their  commercial  ventures  he  and  his 
brothers  are  said  to  have  bought  twenty-two  parcels  of  land 
on  Benefit  Street.  Major  John  B.  Chace,  when  he  ceased  to 
roam  the  seven  seas  as  supercargo  for  Brown  and  Ives, 
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opened  a  store  in  the  lower  floor  of  the  counting-house  and 
proceeded  to  sell  China  tea  and  imported  spices.  He  was  a 
man  of  scrupulous  honesty  and,  being  rather  given  to  flour¬ 
ishes,  he  always  made  a  point  of  weighing  the  last  ounce 
with  dramatic  precision.  One  day  he  met  a  Mr.  Taylor  who, 
although  he  had  had  business  with  Brown  and  Ives,  had 
never  been  to  Providence.  He  asked  the  way  to  the  count¬ 
ing-house.  John  B.  Chace  bowed  low.  “I  have  the  honor, 
Sir,”  he  said,  “to  be  the  Episcopal  foundation  of  the  House 
of  Brown  and  Ives.  Allow  me  to  show  the  way.”  So  the  two 
went  on  together.  Mr.  Taylor  proved  to  be  a  witty  person. 
Realizing  that  they  were  kindred  souls,  they  began  to  speak 
in  epigrams  with  the  result  that,  when  they  reached  the 
counting-house,  they  had  started  a  friendship  that  lasted 
for  life. 

No  mill  bells  were  heard  on  Benefit  Street.  Yet  it  has  been 
called  the  street  of  the  bells.  We  heard  them  all  day  long 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The  notes  of  the  angelus  caught  on 
the  breeze.  Bells  ringing  the  hour.  Bells  on  distant  trains  in 
the  valley.  The  chapel-bell  on  the  campus  calling  students 
to  classes.  And,  down  beyond,  the  old  bell  on  Point  Street 
Bridge,  ringing  when  the  draw  was  to  open  and  mingling  its 
strange  flat  tone  with  the  cries  of  the  gulls,  the  gongs  and 
the  bells  on  the  boats,  and  all  the  clanking  shipping-sounds 
of  a  seaport  town. 

On  Sundays  some  of  the  bells  were  still.  But  church-bells 
rang  —  the  Redeemer,  St.  John’s,  the  First  Baptist,  “Dr. 
Lord’s  church”  (Unitarian)  —  calling  their  people  to  serv¬ 
ice.  All  the  churches  joined  in  the  chorus,  save  only  the 
peaceful  Friends’  Meeting-house  down  at  the  base  of  the 
hill.  In  still  earlier  days  there  had  been  the  Unitarian  Minis- 
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try-at-Large  at  the  north  end  of  the  street;  the  Central 
Congregational  Church,  used  as  Memorial  Hall  after  its 
parishioners  moved  over  the  hill  on  to  Angell  Street;  and 
St.  Stephen’s  Church  at  the  corner  of  Transit. 

It  was  early  in  the  1830’s  that  the  Episcopalians  of  the 
southern  part  of  Benefit  Street,  feeling  St.  John’s  to  be  too 
far  away,  began  to  discuss  having  a  church  of  their  own. 
For  several  years  they  met  and  read  service  together  at  the 
home  of  Nicholas  Stillwell  on  John  Street,  opposite  the  first 
cross-lane.  There  were  two  parlors  in  the  old  house  with  a 
fireplace  in  each.  As  the  arch-way  between  the  rooms  was 
quite  wide,  the  two  together  made  a  drawing-room  running 
the  depth  of  the  house  and  capable  of  seating  a  considerable 
number  of  people.  There  the  neighborhood  group  met  each 
Sunday,  and  there  the  first  meetings  of  St.  Faith’s  Guild 
were  held.  But  the  need  of  a  rector  and  a  parish  church  was 
evident. 

In  June,  1 833,  a  subscription  paper  was  passed  about  and 
signed  by  Nicholas  Stillwell  and  his  son-in-law,  Colonel 
James  N.  Olney,  in  joint  subscription;  Wheeler  M.  Bland- 
ing,  William  Blanding,  Austin  Gurney,  Joseph  S.  Cooke, 
Samuel  R.  Warren,  and  other  interested  persons.  Mr.  War¬ 
ren,  it  would  seem,  had  an  eye  for  business.  Beneath  his 
subscription  he  stipulated  that  “Provided  we  furnish  the 
organ  we  will  take  a  pew  in  Part  pay  to  the  above  amount 
of  $100.00.” 

Thirty-four  hundred  dollars  was  pledged  at  this  time.  It 
was  several  years,  however,  before  the  matter  finally  came 
to  a  head.  In  1 839  the  northwest  corner  of  Benefit  and  T ran- 
sit  Streets  was  suggested  as  a  proper  site.  Nicholas  Stillwell 
stood  out  against  it.  The  lot  was  too  confined.  A  small 
church,  he  felt,  would  soon  be  overcrowded.  If  built  on  the 
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corner  with  the  Pardon  Tillinghast  graveyard  close  against 
it  on  the  north,  there  would  be  no  room  for  expansion.  In 
fact,  he  felt  so  keenly  about  it  that  he  offered  an  additional 
five  hundred  dollars,  if  a  duplicate  sum  could  be  raised  for 
the  purchase  of  a  larger  lot  near  the  Unitarian  church.  But 
his  offer  was  not  accepted. 

In  1840,  therefore,  St.  Stephen’s  Church  was  built  on  the 
narrow  corner  lot,  through  the  efforts  of  the  original  group 
augmented  by  Samuel  Ames  and  by  Rev.  Francis  Vinton 
who,  with  the  aid  of  teachers  from  Grace  Church  —  where 
his  brother,  Rev.  Alexander  H.  Vinton,  was  rector  —  had 
been  sponsoring  a  mission  Sunday-school  on  Thayer  Street 
for  children  in  that  region. 

As  had  been  foreseen,  St.  Stephen’s  Church  soon  became 
overcrowded.  There  was  no  room  for  expansion.  In  1860 
plans  were  drawn  for  a  larger  church,  and  two  years  later 
Rev.  Henry  Waterman  and  many  of  the  parishioners  moved 
to  the  new  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  on  George  Street  close  to 
the  University.  As  matters  finally  worked  out,  those  pre¬ 
ferring  High-Church  ritual  joined  the  new  St.  Stephen’s. 
Those  who  preferred  Low-Church  worshipped  in  the  old 
building,  changing  its  name  to  Church  of  the  Saviour.  The 
name  was  given  at  the  behest  of  Mrs.  Frances  Jones  Vinton, 
who,  having  lost  three  daughters  (Mrs.  Horatio  Slater 
among  them),  wished  to  dedicate  to  their  memory  three 
churches  of  that  name  —  one  in  Providence,  one  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  one  near  Pasadena  at  San  Gabriel. 

In  later  years  the  little  church  on  the  corner  again  be¬ 
came  overcrowded  and  the  parish  moved  over  the  hill  to 
Orchard  Avenue,  naming  the  new  church  St.  Martin’s.  The 
Church  of  the  Saviour  was  turned  over  to  its  colored  par¬ 
ishioners,  who  felt  the  new  church  to  be  beyond  their  range, 
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and  it  was  used  by  them  until  1932  when,  with  the  consent 
of  Mrs.  Vinton’s  granddaughter,  it  was  sold  to  The  Players 
for  Barker  Playhouse.  The  colored  parishioners  now  wor¬ 
ship  in  a  chapel  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John,  awaiting  a 
new  church  of  their  own. 

Other  churches,  it  seems,  have  had  their  beginnings  on 
Benefit  Street.  In  1795,  when  the  First  Congregational 
Church  moved  to  its  present  site  at  the  corner  of  Benevo¬ 
lent  Street,  its  original  building  at  the  corner  of  College-hill 
became  the  Town  House.  It  continued  at  times,  however, 
to  be  used  for  church  purposes.  According  to  Judge  William 
R.  Staples,  writing  in  1843,  the  Methodists  held  their  first 
meetings  there  in  1803;  the  Universalists  in  1821;  and  a 
group  of  Roman  Catholics  worshipped  there  from  about 
1830  to  1836  until  a  chapel,  later  a  part  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  was  ready  for  use. 

The  first  bell  in  town  is  said  to  have  been  hung  about 
1761  in  the  belfry  of  King’s  Church,  as  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  was  originally  named.  The  First  Baptist  Meeting¬ 
house  acquired  its  English  bell  in  1775,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution.  The  bell  at  the  First  Congregational  Church 
was  cast  by  Paul  Revere  &  Son  about  1820,  close  to  the 
time  when  the  parish  became  Unitarian.  The  church  was  to 
have  had  a  bell  at  an  earlier  date,  but  after  moving  to  its 
present  site  the  parish  met  with  double  disaster.  The  elabo¬ 
rate  two- tower  church  erected  in  1795  caught  on  fire  and 
burned  to  the  ground  in  1814;  and  the  hurricane  of  1815 
did  much  damage  to  the  new  church  then  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction.  Paul  Revere  himself  may  have  seen  the  results  of 
these  disasters,  for  he  was  a  friend  of  John  Howland  and 
frequently  stayed  at  his  home.  The  chapel  bell,  in  the  belfry 
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on  the  ‘College  Edifice’,  joined  the  chorus  of  the  bells  in 
1792. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  the  bells  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  rang  on  every  pretext,  joyous  or  sad.  The  bells  and  the 
cannon  were  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  people,  and  toasts  were 
given  on  any  and  all  occasions.  The  usual  number  of  toasts 
was  thirteen,  in  honor  either  of  the  thirteen  colonies  or  of 
the  original  states.  But,  when  the  men  of  the  ‘Whatcheer 
uplands’  got  really  worked  up,  they  sometimes  drank 
twenty-four  with  a  roar  of  cannon  after  each  one.  And  on 
one  occasion,  at  least,  they  tossed  off  thirty-two.  Invariably 
the  toasts  had  a  patriotic  or  local  touch,  and  spirits  always 
ran  high.  Gentlemen,  I  give  you  the  President  of  the  United 
States!  His  Excellency  the  Governor!  His  Honour  the  Mayor! 
Benefit  Street,  the  Pride  of  the  Town!  The  Arcade  and  the 
Market-house,  may  they  long  endure!  Providence  and  Pros¬ 
perity  —  forever  —  together! 

On  August  5,  1836  the  bells  began  at  sunrise,  supported 
by  a  salute  of  a  hundred  guns  —  thus  starting  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Second  Centennial  of  Roger  Williams’  landing. 
A  formal  procession  marched  to  the  First  Baptist  Meeting¬ 
house.  An  oration  was  given  by  the  Hon.  John  Pitman,  and 
a  hymn  written  for  the  occasion  by  Judge  Albert  G.  Greene 
was  ‘deaconed  off  two  lines  at  a  time  and  sung  by  the  as¬ 
semblage  of  people.  A  subscription  dinner  followed,  at  which 
the  special  feature  was  a  table  set  according  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  dinner  served  to  Roger  Williams  by  the  Indian  Chief, 
Miantonomi.  A  large  wooden  platter  piled  with  boiled  bass 
was  placed  on  an  Indian  mat.  On  either  side  was  a  wooden 
bowl,  one  containing  succotash  and  the  other,  parched  corn. 
Behind  the  platter  was  a  great  bowl  of  spring  water,  crystal 
clear.  The  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Bridgham,  the  first  Mayor,  pre- 
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sided  at  the  dinner,  which  happily  was  rather  more  sumptu¬ 
ous  than  that  given  Roger  Williams;  and  he  was  assisted  by 
the  Hon.  James  Fenner,  Edward  Carrington,  and  Nicholas 
Brown.  The  bells,  the  cannon,  and  a  display  of  fireworks 
eventually  brought  the  fete  to  a  close. 

On  the  day  of  official  mourning  for  Washington’s  death, 
after  a  Federal  salute  of  guns  at  dawn,  the  cannon  boomed 
every  half  hour.  The  bells  tolled  all  day  long  until  curfew. 
Minute  guns  were  fired  as  a  civic  and  military  procession 
marched  to  the  First  Baptist  Meeting-house  for  a  memorial 
service,  and  thence  to  old  St.  John’s  Church,  where  an  hono¬ 
rary  bier  was  buried.  Thus  the  spirits  of  Benefit  Street  rose 
and  fell  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  This  day  of  mourning 
must  certainly  have  been  of  most  impressive  solemnity. 
With  the  passing  of  the  nation’s  first  great  leader  an  era  had 
closed. 

In  the  course  of  its  mile  and  a  half  ramble  along  the 
curve  of  the  cliff,  Benefit  Street  has  commanded  three  dis¬ 
tinct  views,  each  of  which  has  changed  with  the  changing 
years. 

Benefit  Street  South  has  looked  down  upon  the  sparkling 
waters  of  the  Great  Salt  River  and  the  Bay;  upon  clipper- 
ships,  square  riggers,  sloops  and  brigs  and  packets  coming 
full  sail  into  port ;  upon  steamboats,  barges  and  tanks ;  upon 
tugboats  busy  with  their  chores.  It  has  seen  wharves  give 
way  to  power  houses,  and  chimneys  replace  ship-masts  with 
billowing  towers  of  smoke.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  heedlessness 
and  the  arrogance  of  industry,  the  southern  section  of  the 
street  retains  much  of  its  old-time  graciousness  and  charm. 

Benefit  Street  at  its  center  has  looked  down  upon  the 
placid  River  and  the  marshlands  to  the  West.  It  has  seen  a 
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line  of  ships  moored  so  close  to  shore  that  their  bowsprits 
were  pulled  in,  to  allow  for  traffic  on  the  waterfront.  It  has 
watched  the  filling  of  the  marshlands  to  give  place  for 
houses,  and  these  in  turn  replaced  by  business  blocks.  It  has 
watched  the  building  of  the  Great  Bridge  that  now  roofs 
the  River,  and  it  has  seen  plodding  horse-drawn  wagons 
gather  on  Market  Square.  Horse-cars  came ;  the  important 
little  cablecar  clanged  its  way  up  College-hill  and  down 
again,  often  with  a  group  of  neighborhood  children  crowd¬ 
ing  on  board.  Today  trolley-cars  and  busses  weave  their 
way  across  the  Bridge;  motorcars  glide  down  upon  it  from 
the  hill ;  and  skyscrapers  enclose  it  on  the  West,  as  if  it  were 
a  Bowling  Green. 

Benefit  Street  North  looked  across  a  peaceful  valley  to 
‘Whatcheer  Cove’,  aglint  with  sailing  boats  and  flying  gulls, 
and  at  the  right  to  hills  rolling  gently  toward  the  West.  It 
has  seen  the  Cove  filled  in  and  the  hills  around  it  partly 
levelled  to  make  way  for  the  needs  of  a  growing  town. 
Trains  came  to  desecrate  the  valley.  Freight  yards  filled  its 
breadth.  Distant  engines  shunted  back  and  forth.  And  then, 
as  if  to  compensate  for  the  desecration,  the  marble  State 
House  rose  beyond  them  on  the  hill.  Deprived  of  the  seat  of 
government,  which  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  had 
been  located  in  its  midst,  the  street  had  but  to  lift  its  eyes 
across  the  valley  to  the  new  State  House,  luminous  against 
the  setting  sun.  And  from  Church  Lane  to  Star  Lane,  as 
they  once  were  called,  the  houses  command  a  very  special 
view.  Below  them  on  the  hill,  shaded  by  tall  elms,  lies  St. 
John’s  old  churchyard,  as  soothing  and  unworldly  as  the 
churchyard  at  Stoke  Pogis.  The  Cathedral  and  its  adjoin¬ 
ing  buildings  enclose  the  churchyard  on  two  sides,  and  gar¬ 
den  walls  upon  a  third. 
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This  northern  section  of  the  street  had  neither  the  ex¬ 
treme  wealth  or  the  spacious  beauty  of  a  portion  of  the 
southern  part,  nor  the  formal  dignity  of  the  center  span. 
But  its  houses,  stoutly  built  by  ship-carpenters  long  ago 
and  set  close  upon  the  street,  speak  eloquently  of  the  past. 
With  the  high  terraced  gardens  rising  to  the  East  and  its 
open  view  stretching  toward  the  West,  this  section  has  ever 
had  serenity  and  a  quality  of  beauty  that  was  its  own. 

When  Dr.  Lester  Bradner  was  rector  at  St.  John’s,  he 
would  sometimes  hold  vespers  in  the  churchyard.  The  par¬ 
ishioners  would  stand  about  in  groups  among  the  grave¬ 
stones,  the  syringa  bushes,  and  the  heavy-scented  lilacs. 
And  the  people  of  Benefit  Street  whose  houses  overlooked 
the  churchyard  would  sit  in  their  gardens,  enjoying  the 
service  and  the  simple  quaintness  of  the  scene. 

When  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  came  to  lecture  at  the  Art 
Club  he  was  put  up  at  the  Hope  Club.  As  he  was  being  es¬ 
corted  to  the  lecture  he  suddenly  said,  “I  must  go  back”. 
So  back  they  went,  to  his  young  guide’s  consternation,  for 
there  was  little  time  to  spare.  At  the  foot  of  Benevolent 
Street,  however,  Hopkinson  Smith  paused  and  from  a  green 
baize  bag  took  out  a  sketchbook  and  pencil.  Starting  again 
he  loitered  by  the  way  —  sketching  the  doorway  at  the 
Rhodes  house,  the  entrance  to  the  Rogers-West  house  at 
the  corner  of  George  Street,  the  doorways  in  the  Mitchell 
block,  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  University  Club,  part  of 
the  old  High  School  building. 

When  he  reached  the  Art  Club,  he  was  an  hour  late.  The 
audience  was  perplexed  and  a  bit  disturbed.  It  had  become 
known  that  he  had  left  the  Hope  Club  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  no  one  could  imagine  how  he  could  become  lost 
on  the  way.  But  Hopkinson  Smith  himself  was  well  con- 
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tent.  He  had  sketches  of  old  Benefit  Street  safe  in  his  bag, 
and  as  he  went  in  for  his  lecture,  he  remarked  to  his  guide, 
“Those  three  blocks  are  so  full  of  interest,  some  one  should 
write  a  story  about  them.” 

The  same  might  well  be  said  of  Benefit  Street  as  a  whole. 
This  is  a  mere  scratch  upon  the  surface,  a  glimpse  of  the 
many  and  varied  interests  of  the  people  who  have  belonged 
to  the  street  and  loved  it,  the  people  who  have  had  a  part  in 
its  light  and  its  shadow,  its  music  and  art,  and  in  the  gra¬ 
cious  and  colorful  life  that  ever  has  marked  the  pageant  of 
Benefit  Street,  down  through  the  years. 
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